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LINEMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


N. word of pen or stroke of artist’s hand 
No flowered phrase or oratory’s boast 

Need tell the story of the world you’ve made. 
’Tis writ upon the pages of the land 

From north to south—from coast to coast. 


Those poles you mount 
Those lengthened strands you string 
Are not just sturdy uprights in the sky 
That march across the miles in proud parade. 
You’ve made them into words that help and sing 
A doctor’s call, good news, a lover’s sigh. 


Deep etched in time the record of your skill 
The work you’ve done—your willingness to do 
The fires and storms you’ve tackled unafraid. 
Your signature is carved on every hill 
Yours, too, the creed—“The message must go through.” 
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The Burden of Creative Leadership 


BY KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


Nestled underneath a sheaf of old papers, 
Carefully protected from prying eyes and softly treading cats, 
I found five moist-eyed mice. 
A surging impulse of destruction gushed into every muscle, 
And all the thirst of a thousand aeons of the Will to Kill 
Paralyzed my new-born dream that life was sacred. 
And yet, I paused! 
Deliberation, the armored foe of action, caused me to pause! 
Who am I that I should crush in one fell swoop 
The throbbing pulse of life caught in these tiny forms? 
Are they not life? . . . 
How to destroy and yet not feel 
The curse of power— 
And not atone in all the subtle ways?— 
There—a slight increase in carelessness, 
Here—a bit more callous, 
Again—less mindful of another’s plight 
Where no persistent duty claims me... . 
To Power, stark and Omnipotent in its narrow 
Sphere of time and circumstance, 
What are ethics, morality, tenderness, religion? . . . 
To grant man power and hazard the trust 
That he would make life safe for aught but that which keeps it 
Fat and strong: 
This was God’s great gamble 
When into man He blew the breath of life! 


—Howarp THURMAN 
HE presidents of the colleges 
of a certain state, noted for 
the number of its institutions, 


are accustomed to gather annually 
for a candid off-the-record discussion 


of the hazards and perplexities of 
college administration. For many 
years the wives of the presidents, who 
have come along for a lark, have had 
their own session for a frank, private 
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discussion of the anxieties of their 
official lives. The agenda—so spies 
have reported—have an annual same- 
ness; perhaps the problems of the 
ladies are not subject to change: 
how to entertain on the college 
budget, what to serve the trustees 
and faculty at receptions, how to get 
along with the dean of women, and 
so on. But each year, high on the 
list of items to be explored, stands: 
how to keep our president-husbands 
human and—as was added one year— 
sane. 

Aiding the wife in her task of 
keeping her husband sane and human, 
stands the husband, with his respon- 
sibility of never letting himself fail to 
see the human face behind each admin- 
istrative problem. It is a responsi- 
bility which, if fulfilled, can strengthen 
both one’s humanity and sanity. 
Every executive, in his absorption 
with budgets and supervisory boards 
and grandiose plans, encounters the 
danger of losing the feel of people, 
the care for faces. But there are 
faces behind those budget figures— 
faculty faces and janitors’ faces—and 
the boards are made up of men and 
women; the plans are without mean- 
ing unless through them human beings 
are given a fuller chance at educa- 
tional opportunity. It is blasphemy 
to see people only as perambulating 
problems. 

There is a story of a foreign student 
who had come from his homeland 
direct to one of our smaller American 
colleges. The students and the faculty 
were kind; he was delighted with the 
reception given him. His dreams for 
study in America were being fulfilled 
above his highest expectation. His 
first impulse was to offer his thanks. 
In European fashion it seemed appro- 
priate that the thanks should be 
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tendered to the head of the institu- 
tion. It was with some timidity 
that he knocked upon the president’s 
door and was ushered in. In the 
course of time the president came to 
him. “Sir,” the boy said, “I am 
here to thank you for the opportunity 
of being at your college. Everyone is 
very kind. I am very happy.” 

“That’s fine, my young friend,” 
the president said. ‘Now tell me 
what you have come for.” 

“Oh, Sir, I have come only to 
express to you my joy at being one of 
your students.” 

“Tut, tut,” the president answered, 
“surely something more than that 
brought you here. You have a prob- 
lem of some kind, you are in some 
difficulty—money, homesickness, a 
girl? Tell me what the trouble is.” 

By this time the student was 
retreating toward the door; the presi- 
dent followed him. ‘Don’t be afraid, 
tell me what’s on your mind. What 
really brought you here?” 

The boy had the door partly 
opened. “Sir, I came only to tell 
you how happy I was to be on the 
campus.” And before the door could 
be closed the president made his last 
appeal. “Well, when your courage 
comes back and you can find words, 
don’t be afraid, come back and tell 
me what your difficulty is.” 


T IS Guy E. Snavely who is 

reported to have given this sage 
advice at the inauguration of a young 
and unsuspecting college president: 
“Your main responsibilities, my young 
friend, are three: get all the students 
you need; get all the faculty you 
need; get all the money you need. 
Then go off on a fishing trip.” 

There is a sequel to the story. 
The young man took the wise counse] 
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to heart. When he had found all the 
students the college needed, and all 
the faculty the college needed, and 
all the money the college needed, 
he took his fishing equipment and 
tottered away on a fishing trip, his 
first since the day of his inauguration. 
But to his astonishment and dis- 
appointment the stream that he had 
frequently fished as a dean was 
totally dry. The bed of the stream 
lay bare in the sun, and the few pools 
of water were dark and brackish. 

The bank of a dry stream, how- 
ever, can be a perfect setting for 
meditation on the persistent problems 
of creative leadership, although it is 
to be hoped that the administrator in 
question has not waited until then 
to face unafraid such questions as: 
How do you offer vigorous, seasoned 
leadership, rightly compounded of 
experience, and faith, and hope, and 
in accordance with the best demo- 
cratic procedures? How do you accept 
the power which the college presi- 
dency or deanship entails? And in 
carrying it, avoid the temptations to 
the misuse of power which are inher- 
ent in the appointment? How does 
the college president or the dean 
delegate power and yet at the same 
time offer leadership to integrate and 
synthesize the multitude of judgments 
so that there is a unity in the institu- 
tion? How does he offer the leader- 
ship to provide wise and continuous 
discussion of the purposes of the 
university, and still keep the uni- 
versity or the college basically united, 
following a charted course, and con- 
cerned with distant but tremendously 
important goals? 

Assuming that he, this young col- 
lege president on a fishing excursion, 
counts himself, and in truth is, a 


religiously committed administrator, 
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how does he bring that religious 
insight to the problem which is his, of 
making a concern for character and 
the interior life a fundamental part 
of the institution? Recognizing that 
the same answer cannot be applied to 
all institutions, how does he, with 
his own particular local situation, 
make answer to the problem of the 
place of religion in the organized and 
the unorganized campus life for which 
he and his staff are responsible? To 
the list should be added the problem 
Sir Walter Moberly raises, “What 
can Christian insight contribute to 
enable the university to be the uni- 
versity?” Sir Walter comments, “The 
vital question is not whether the 
university does or does not include 
certain directly religious activities. 
It is concerned with the university’s 
raison d’étre and with the whole of 
its life and work.” 

And when these and a multitude of 
other questions have been answered, 
let him then face that persisting 
question of life that comes in some 
fashion to all men: How does he, 
entrusted on the one side with the 
symbols of power, and plagued on 
the other with the temptations of 
its abuse, maintain his own inner 
personal integrity? 

The greater his loyalty to his 
institution’s material needs, the more 
insidious the temptation to com- 
promise. This donor might be induced 
to make large contributions if he 
could be persuaded that “free enter- 
prise” is taught with the certitude 
that attaches itself to arithmetic; yet 
the administrator knows that if the 
industrialist fully understands the 
academic process of total survey and 
the freedom of the classroom, so 
precious and so vulnerable, to explore 

1The Crisis in the University. p. 26. 
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and discuss and to choose, he will be 
in violent disagreement. Dare the 
administrator be silent and profit by 
misunderstanding? 

The widow who, after accumulating 
years, ooo and dollars, is think- 
ing of a possible bequest to the 
college must be continually reassured 
that the doctrines of her church are 
properly exalted—and the morals of 
the student body kept properly high. 
There are many items of campus life 
that can be honestly reported to her 
and there is no wrong—or is there?— 
in hoping that other items may not 
reach her sensitive ears. 

There is the trustee who believes 
only in limited academic freedom for 
the faculty. This alumnus is organ- 
izing his fellow alumni surreptitiously 
to offer financial aid to the star 
quarterback; this church leader is con- 
cerned with the liberal-in-quotation- 
marks teaching of the Department of 
Religion; this alumnae auxiliary is 
troubled by the nature of the plays 
the college theater is producing. 


T IS not that the administrator 
expects his official life to partake 
of a millpond calm. He anticipates 
vigorous discussions of all policies. 
He rightly knows that each day will 
bring its opposition, both reasonable 
and unreasonable. But so much of 
the opposition stems from a mis- 
understanding of the fundamental 
3 or of education and a mistrust 
e essential freedom of discussion. 
Shall he move to correct that mis- 
understanding, knowing that he will 
inevitably offend, and possibly alien- 
ate financial support? Or shall he 
do his utmost quietly to protect the 
academic freedoms and by silence 
or gentle misinterpretation allow the 
critic to think what he may? Or 
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shall he—base and most horrible 
thought!—move to curtail those 
essential freedoms, justifying his 
treason by the pecuniary needs of 
the institution? Wherein lies hon- 
esty—and necessity? Where does 
excessive tact become hypocrisy? And 
silence untruthfulness? And this 
choice of front to match another’s 
prejudices, a denial of one’s own 
inherent honesty? 

Yielding to intimidation is such an 
easy form of cowardice, especially to 
the administrator charged with large 
problems, concerned with men and 
women both mature and immature, 
and attempting to devise a program 
that shall be worthy of public respect 
and, fervently to be hoped, public 
support. Yielding can be so tempt- 
ingly easy, when intimidation mas- 
querades as “wise caution” or “what 
the public wants.” 

By the very nature of his responsi- 
bility, the college administrator faces 
a daily trial of integrity greater than 
that of most men, until he may well 
wonder at times who he is and what 
he believes and where he stands on 
the great controversial questions of 
his day. It is not that he has lied 
but he has gently deceived; and where 
words might provoke, he has chosen 
to be silent. Wisely? At least a gift 
was given, and the college profited. 

Perhaps every administrator ought 
to take an hour a day wherein he is 
himself—wholly, not partially, him- 
self—wherein he can examine his 
motives without fear or fraud, wherein 
he accepts with forthright openness 
the pressures to which he intends to 
yield. Perhaps every Christian ad- 
ministrator ought to spend two hours 
a day in this review, the second hour 
being devoted to a rededication to the 
truth and the courage and the integrity 
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which he finds embodied in the faith 


he is committed to serve. The second 
hour will not make the bequest less 
needed; conceivably, however, it may 
make the price too high. 

The hour of devotion will contain 
its prayer for the wisdom to use 
religious insight in the specific admin- 
istrative problems which are his. 

There is embarrassing familiarity 
with the educational situation which 
Sir Walter Moberly describes. 


Today many university teachers and 
administrators are Christians. But few, 
if any, of us are Christian teachers or 
Christian administrators. That is, we 
have failed so far to bring any distinctive 
Christian insight to the problems of 
university training and governance with 
which, in our professional capacity, we 
are constantly concerned. On such issues 
as those of freedom and planning, 
scholarship and citizenship, a carefully 
balanced and predetermined curriculum 
or a free choice of subjects by the indi- 
vidual student, an austere scholastic 
standard or the throwing open of uni- 
versity training to the widest possible 
number, the respective claims of teaching 
and research, and a hundred others— 
on all these the Christian professor or 
lecturer may well have a personal view. 
But he probably holds it on grounds 
which would be exactly the same if he 
did not happen to be a Christian, and his 
fellow-Christians on the staff are as 
likely as anyone else to be at variance 
with him. On the main question of 
university policy, Christian teachers or 
students, as such, are not aligned in any 
particular way.? 


HE administrator, like Christian 

in Pilgrim’s Progress, walks the 

avenue of temptation. The Last Judg- 

ment is, for him, as for all human 

beings, somewhere in a distant future; 

but the judgment day, for him more 
°*Tbid., pp. 26-27. 
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than for most human beings, is con- 
tinually upon him—with the alumni, 
the faculty, the students, the trustees, 
and the public each sitting as judge 
in his own court, and, unhappily, not 
always concerned for the same major 
issues. More despairing, however, 
than any of these trials, is that 
wherein he himself sits as judge of his 
own action. 

Edgar Goodspeed has written of 
the Last Judgment, “The point of 
the story is not this colossal phantas- 
magoria of the universal judgment of 
all mankind but the moral demand 
that will inevitably be the basis of 
such a judgment.” It is that same 
moral demand which is upon the 
administrator as he sits in review of 
his own puny efforts. 

The administrator is aware, some- 
times dimly, of the temptation to 
misuse the power which lies in his 
hands. Power is a means to an end. 
When the acquisition of power brings 
its own satisfaction, a worthy means 
has been distorted to an unworthy 
end. And evil results. He knows 
himself to be faced constantly with 
the temptation to relish the feel of 
power. And there is, too, the snare 
of using it without sufficient regard 
for the rights of the individual. 

He will be wise if he keeps his guard 
high against the temptation to blow 
up his personal whims and preoccupa- 
tions until they look like mighty plans 
of impressive dimensions. A prejudice 
can be made to look like an aspiration 
if one gazes at it continuously and in 
isolation. Perhaps that is why the 
administrator of creative leadership 
needs so constantly to subject himself 
to the unremitting and uncompro- 
mising criticism of men whose judg- 
ment he dares to trust. More than 
most men, he needs to fear compli- 
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ant agreement, for it may simply 
confirm him in his incomplete and 
prejudiced thinking. 

One of the snares the adminis- 
trator must at all costs avoid, is 
the snare of excessive busyness. Of 
all men, he must find time for 
dreaming. Perhaps the major justifi- 
cation for the college president’s 
spending a goodly portion of his time 
rushing from alumni club to alumni 
club to acquaint his academic family 
with the tremendous successes and 
also the tremendous needs of the 
beloved college is that the journeying 
allows him hours on trains and planes. 
Since no new preparation is needed 
for the next address, there is the 
possibility that he will see in per- 
spective the individual problems of 

e home campus, and work to devise 
over-all strategy, so difficult an 
achievement when one finds one’s self 
in the midst of the struggle. “He 
was a man of many but little 
endeavors”: a sad but fitting epitaph 
for the administrators who pour forth 
their energy and give themselves 
untiringly but unwisely, never coming 
into sight of the important. 

Perhaps a still more dangerous 
snare for the creative administrator 
is the danger of mistaking prominence 
and noise and shiny brass for sig- 
nificance. Half-truths are not trans- 
formed into truths by shouting; 
neither is that institution greatest 
which receives the largest amount of 
publicity. In his Russian Fournal, 
John Steinbeck wrote of the unim- 
portance of exteriors: “... the 
shining metal of our [American] planes 
does not really nake them fly any 
better. [Althou,..] I once knew a 
man whose wife claimed that the 
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car ran better whenever it had been 
washed. ... 


N THE hands of the administrator 
at all times rests the burden of 
leadership, although the effective 
channeling of that leadership must 
come through other hands. That 
leadership must be creative without 
being dictatorial, constructive with 
full use of democratic procedures, 
forceful without the misuse of power. 
The college president will, by the 
very nature of his office, set the tone 
of the institution; and his wishes, 
although he may never be fully aware 
of this, will carry a persuasion that 
goes with other men’s commands. 
That college is deserving of maxi- 
mum appreciation which has fash- 
ioned its building program in recent 
decades according to standards of 
simple adequacy rather than the 
luxury and the extravagance of so 
many academic buildings. Wherein 
lies significance on a campus: that 
it shall have dormitories and fra- 
ternity houses of size and elegance 
exceeding anything which the student 
is likely to know in the years ahead? 
That there shall be a swimming pool, 
largest of all college swimming pools 
and, as one institution boasts, “ flooded 
with colored lights, to reflect the 
moods of the bathers”? Or that a 
faculty of keen minds and warm 
hearts shall be continuously re-inspired 
to make the process of learning an 
exciting adventure for students who 
themselves are hungry for thé under- 
standing and maturity that can come 
from that adventure? Therein lies 
significance—but therein also lies 
Utopia. [Vol. XXIV, No. 7] 
3New York: Viking Press, 1948. p. 11. 
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Academic Freedom: a Long View 


By E. D. DURYEA, JR. 


The Educator's Mission as Interpreter and Conservator 


OSE who interpret immedi- 
ate events in terms of their 
long-range significance or who 


voice new ideas always face the 
possibility of martyrdom and certainly 
the probability of popular disapproval. 
History offers abundant evidence that 
most people react negatively to the 
prospect of change. Modern science, 
now widely accepted, grew from the 
efforts of great thinkers like Galileo, 
Roger Bacon, Darwin, Pasteur, and 
others who made their contributions 
against the pressures of their times. 
That there have been attacks on 
those who, like Socrates, questioned 
the perfection of the order in which 
they lived, stands out as a hard fact 
of social organization. Yet the func- 
tions of making such interpretations 
and of presenting new ideas lie at the 
heart of research and scholarship and 
are essential to higher education. 
The mid-twentieth century, with 
its growing technology and _ indus- 
trialized and centralized civilization, 
threatens greater restrictions against 
the nonconformist in the realm of 
ideas than any age since our ancestors 
threw off the yoke of divine-right 
kings and authoritarian ecclesiastical 
oficialdom. One war of almost all 
the civilized world and an immedi- 
ate ‘‘cold war” involving our entire 
way of life have forced nervous 
tensions to a high pitch. The demand 
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for conformity has become the most 
vocal reaction to the pressures of an 
uncertain decade. 

Not all scholars face the same 
degree of control. It has not always 
been true historically, but today 
society expects the researchers of the 
physical and biological sciences to 
initiate changes which improve the 
welfare of the people or provide 
greater protection against national 
enemies. Esoteric scholars, such as 
Albert Einstein, have even received 
national acclaim for contributions to 
these disciplines. On the whole, the 
professors of the humanities carry 
out their responsibility for interpret- 
ing and passing on the cultural 
heritage without too much censorship. 
Resistance to new ideas comes mostly 
in the social sciences and sparks into 
flame as thinkers propose changes in 
man’s social organization or interpret 
events outside the accepted frame 
of reference. 

Intolerance of any sort eats into 
the vital structure of all tolerance, 
and faculties and educational leaders 
cannot afford to sit by complacently 
while colleagues face attacks. The 
current hysteria does keep many a 
professor silent when he should give 
to society, his profession, and _ his 
students the findings of his studies. 
It may be only a temporary hysteria, 
but that does not detract from its 
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danger. Whereas affirmative oaths 
of allegiance came with the fear of 
Communism following the First World 
War, today negative oaths, frequently 
toothed with administrative mech- 
anisms for the discharge of the 
nonconformists, become the law in 
state after state. Mounting evidences 
of thought control and attacks on 
freedom have grown to such a point 
that Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas openly deplored them in a 
1952 article entitled “The Black 
Silence of Fear.”! The American 
Association of University Professors 
notified members that the spring, 
1952, issue of its journal was delayed 
because of the great number of cases 
before the organization involving 
academic freedom and tenure. Con- 
gressional investigators have  ex- 
panded their subversive hunts for 
those who do not conform to include 
even the great educational philan- 
thropic foundations. 


ORE significant than these pres- 

sures are two Supreme Court 
decisions which change the traditional 
grounds for judicial protection. The 
doctrine that ideas and their com- 
munication must constitute a “clear 
and present danger”? to society has 
been replaced by judgment on the 
basis that beliefs and loyalties may 
be penalized because they might be 
transformed into future conduct. In 
finding constitutional the requirement 
of loyalty oaths for labor-union 
leaders, the Court upheld restrictions 
on utterances because the restrictions 
are “intended to prevent future 
action.” In March, 1952, the Court 


1New York Times Magazine, January 13, p. 7. 

*First stated by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Schenck v. United States, 1919, 249 U. S. 47). 

3American Communications Association, C.J.0O. 
et al. v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382 at 414 (1950). 
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refused to hold against the New York 
State Feinberg law which required 
the Board of Regents of that state 
to list subversive organizations and 
school boards to discharge teachers 
belonging to those organizations. The 
law provided also that teachers should 
be removed from their jobs for the 
utterance of what are considered 
treasonable or seditious words. In 
this latter instance, the Supreme 
Court found a danger to the states 
not only in action or a “clear and 
present danger” of action but in 
ideas held by persons in special 
positions such as in education. Under 
such a ruling, the educator loses his 
job because he holds or expresses ideas 
considered disloyal or subversive. 

Some legal authorities feel that 
these decisions reflect popular hysteria 
and anticipate their reversal in the 
calm of future deliberations. In behalf 
of persons sincerely alarmed at the 
threat of Communism, a case cer- 
tainly can be made for the need of 
special precautions to protect the 
nation from those who would use our 
freedom to attack our system. The 
danger of this hysteria, of these 
anti-loyalty laws, and of these new 
judicial rulings is not their intent; 
it lies in the means they establish to 
achieve their intent. As stated by 
Justice Black in his dissenting opinion 
in the Feinberg case, “basically these 
laws rest on the belief that govern- 
ment should supervise and limit 
the flow of ideas into the minds 
of men.”* The grave danger for 
education is that such means can 
easily be used for different ends— 
for example, to control the expression 
of all who would question the per- 
fection of the status quo. 


‘Adler et al. v. Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 342 U.S. 485, Supreme Court (1952). 
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Such dangerous possibilities become 
even clearer when one realizes that 
many people do believe that colleges 
and universities harbor “subversives’ 
and disseminate “subversive doc- 
trines.” A Fortune survey reported 
in September, 1949, and numerous 
editorials and public utterances have 
documented these fears.’ Certainly, 
it would be safe to say that the 
great majority of the people, including 
the leaders in business and public life, 
do not understand the importance of 
the long-range interpretation and the 
responsibility of scholars for the 
“disinterested pursuit of the truth” 
as academic and professional training 
directs. 

Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University, sized up the situa- 
tion squarely: 

So far as universities and colleges 
are concerned, there is criticism of the 


“Red” doctrines supposedly preached 


in the classroom. State legislators 
launch investigations. Men lash at symp- 
toms but fail to make adequate diagnosis. 
Neither “Red” nor “un-American” is a 
precise term. Each is an omnibus catch- 
word to indicate any disharmony between 
the teacher and his social-economic- 
political environment. The colleges have 
very few Communists or even Com- 
munist sympathizers on their faculties. 
But many teachers are intensely critical 
of our present social and economic 
structures—both of which seem to some of 
them to be stratifying dangerously.® 


DUCATORS face an immediate 
decision whether to take the 
initiative against this hysteria or to 


5“Higher Education,” Fortune, XXXIX (Sep- 
tember, 1949). An emotional analysis of higher 
education is illustrated by the article of a college 

rofessor, E. Merrill Root, in the December, 1952, 

— of the American Legion Magazine, “The 

Program of Our Academic Hucksters,” 
LI 18-19, 56-58 

st Bell in the Night,” Saturday Review of 
Sane, XXXII (September 10, 1949), p. 24. 
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allow further inroads into what have 
been considered traditional rights. 
If the decision is to take the initiative, 
appropriate action need not involve 
a fight in the press or courts. In 
such direct action, educators have 
only the uncertain effectiveness of 
academic tradition to oppose the 
hard power of financial support and 
political influence held by those 
aroused against them. The appropri- 
ate action must recognize that most 
people sincerely support education 
but do not understand how colleges 
and universities function.? They do 
not sense the long-range implications 
of immediate events or the con- 
tributions of scholars to the welfare 
of society. 

It has become clear that colleges 
and universities need more sympa- 
thetic public understanding and wider 
public support of their traditional 
functions of free inquiry and com- 
munication of knowledge. The task 
of gaining this understanding and 
support forms the most urgent but 
least recognized mission of leaders in 
higher education today. 

No specific plan for accomplishing 
this purpose will be presented here. 
The problem undoubtedly calls for 
somewhat different solutions with 
different institutions and in different 
locations. What does seem most 
certain, however, is that adminis- 
trators and faculty members whose 
activities lead them to contacts with 
the public need what might be called 
an educational conscience. Such a 
conscience would urge less publicity 
for special institutions and more 


"The widespread sympathy for colleges as fine 
institutions but ignorance on just what higher 
education is all about was made clear in the Fortune 
public-opinion survey which has been previously 
mentioned. This article concluded that “ ‘the e country 
needs a lot of education about higher education” 


(page 3). 
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ublic relations in the interest of 
Figher education. It would lead to 
realization that without freedom edu- 
cation becomes meaningless, and thus 
free education becomes clearly far 
more important than new buildings 
and improved facilities. This does 
not imply an either-or situation, of 
course, but is a matter partly of 
emphasis and partly of doing some- 
thing often not done at all. 

The major problem of a program 
to enlighten the public on the value 
of academic freedom is that of 
developing a point of view to underlie 
the presentation. Certainly, edu- 


cators would be wise to consider a 
shift from the traditional defense of 
academic freedom to a constructive 
“selling” of the contributions made 
to society as a result of this freedom. 
They ought to make clear that free 
education and national and, especially, 


democratic survival are closely related. 
The development of such a “slant” 
or viewpoint offers great difficulties, 
however. It would probably first 
have to be worked out philosophically 
and then interpreted in terms under- 
standable to ‘he public. To imple- 
ment this aspect of the program, 
three factors basic to academic free- 
dom’s contributions to society are 
suggested here. 

The first of these factors makes 
clear that colleges and universities 
are the primary institutions to give 
society a perspective on present con- 
ditions and to provide new ideas and 
interpretations. The values of such 
functions need to be made clear not 
only for currently well-supported 
research in the biological and natural 
sciences (especially medicine, physics, 
chemistry, and others which give 
more immediate tangible returns) but 
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in the social sciences and other areas. 
These functions can be performed 
only by means of a_ continued 
and extended condition of academic 
freedom. 

The second factor rests upon a 
consideration of the age-old question 
of change and improvement. This 
presents the problem of making clear 
not only that life in 2000 will differ 
from life in 1950 but that it is 
extremely difficult to predict just 
what the differences will be. Thus, 
we cannot predict definitely which 
changes will help us meet these new 
conditions and which will not. In 
other words, the task of the educators 
includes getting people to recognize 
that we live in a changing order, and 
that many sincere disagreements arise 
on how to adjust to the changes in 
economic, political, social, and other 
affairs. People make decisions on 
these matters on the basis of their 
philosophies, their attitudes, their 
special interests, and their humani- 
tarian sensitivities. By necessity, all 
contributions have the right to public 
hearing, and in colleges and uni- 
versities the individual faculty mem- 
bers should carry on the investigation 
and present the findings that pro- 
fessional preparations indicate proper. 
The public needs to understand that 
the present hysteria can cause a 
hardening of the nation’s intellectual 
arteries and stop the flow of ideas 
essential for survival. 

The third factor relates to a gen- 
eral understanding of the democratic 
method and the particularly vital 
relationship of education to the oper- 
ation of this method. Implicit in the 
case for free education are the vitality 
and importance of free discussion, 

[Continued on page 393) 
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Occupational Hazards oi the 
Teacher of Philosophy 


By LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR 


“The Especial Sins to Which He Stands Exposed” 


MUST begin this paper with an 
I apology to those who expect, 

from its title, that it will be 
concerned with uncertain tenure, low 
pay, and unjust promotion policies. 
No doubt these are also hazards; but 
I shall accept the thesis of Plato that 
nothing can hurt the just man but 
his own injustice, so that the primary 
concern of the teacher of philosophy 
is to live up to his own standards. 
The hazards I have in mind are the 


temptations to which he is subjected 


to be false to his ideals. And as we 
cannot discuss this without first 
determining what these ideals are, I 
begin, without further apology, to 
identify the educational values which 
should be our concern. 

We may distinguish, I think, four 
levels in our objectives in teaching 
philosophy, four corresponding levels 
in the demands we make upon our 
students, and four levels in the 
demands that may be made upon us 
as professional philosophers. 

The first level is the factual one. 
We require of our students that after 
spending a certain length of time in 
our courses they shall retain a reason- 
able amount of the raw material 
presented. Some degrees may be 
distinguished within this level. The 
lowest degree is information which is 


associated with philosophy but is 
not in itself philosophical: our stu- 
dents should know that Plato was 
a Greek, that Socrates drank the 
hemlock, that Descartes was a great 
mathematician as well as a great 
philosopher, that Hume’s dates were 
1711-1776, that Kant never left his 
native region of KGnigsberg, that the 
term creative evolution is associated 
with Bergson whereas emergent evolu- 
tion is associated with Morgan, and 
that Nietzche never made much of a 
hit with the ladies. 

The next higher degree of the first 
level is information about philosoph- 
ical terminology. Our students must 
know what pragmatism is, if possible, 
and what is meant by hylozoism. 
They should do more than associate 
creative evolution with Bergson, they 
should be able to give its definition. 
At this level, it is not to be expected 
that it means anything more to them 
than a lesson well learned. If we 
give an argument for the existence of 
God, they should respond correctly 
with the appropriate term: ontological, 
cosmological, or teleological argument. 

Finally, we expect our students to 
be able to expound philosophies in 
detail: to present Aristotle’s views on 
tragedy more or less as Aristotle 
might present them, to explain in 
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detail the difference between the new 
realism and neorealism, to tell what 
Gaunilo had to say in answer to 
Anselm. 

What justification exists for this 
set of demands upon the student? 
Certainly there is very little unless 
the factual level serves as a basis 
for some achievement on one of the 
higher levels. Standing alone, this 
factual knowledge can serve only as 
the password of an_ intellectually 
snobbish group of self-satisfied people, 
according to a criticism of classical 
education especially common in Eng- 
land. It may be, as Descartes said 
of the philosophy of his time, that it 
commands the admiration of the more 
simple; or as Edgar Allan Poe sug- 
gested, that it might enable one to 
write a Blackwood article. A more 


genuine advantage than this display 


of erudition, though certainly a 
meager one, is the increment to the 
student’s vocabulary, and the fact 
that he should be better able to 
pursue further any intellectual inter- 
est that may come to him in the 
future. 

As professional philosophers, a cer- 
tain competence in the factual field is 
a necessity that needs no elaboration. 
When this competence is present to 
an extreme degree, it is known as 
scholarship. The value of scholar- 
ship in the professional philosopher 
may be variously estimated by differ- 
ent persons: the present writer takes 
a rather dim view of it, no doubt 
because he has so little claim to the 
distinction. When this quality exists 
to the detriment of other qualities 
still be to discussed, it is known as 
pedantry. 

The second level in philosophic 
aims is that of appreciation. We 
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hope that our students can see for 
themselves why a great philosophy 
is great, and understand why Socrates 
behaved as he did at the time of his 
trial and death. We want them to 
contemplate the movement of philo- 
sophic thought as a whole, and appre- 
ciate its relationship to art, history, 
literature, science, and religion. 

The goal here expressed needs little 
justification: we believe that the 
student who acquires this insight has 
broadened the range of his experience, 
and made his future life richer and 
more meaningful. This is the goal 
of the traditional curriculum of an 
arts-and-science program, and it is 
the value usually put forward by 
the defender of the traditional when 
his program is attacked by the 
pragmatist in education on the 
grounds that it is merely the acquisi- 
tion of useless fragments of meaning- 
less information. This goal is central 
to educational programs in literature, 
art, history, and the classical lan- 
guages. It is shared by other branches 
of learning too, including our own; 
but while it is a goal of philosophy, it 
is not the principal one. 

In the equipment of the teacher of 
philosophy, this appreciation, together 
with the somewhat rarer ability to 
communicate it to the student, is 
an important though not absolutely 
essential tool. Its presence makes 
for warmth and interest in lectures, 
conveys to the student the teacher’s 
enthusiasm for his subject, and hence 
is the basis of much student appeal. 
Omitting from consideration the factor 
of personality, which is always diffi- 
cult to assess, appreciation is probably 
the most important element in a 
teacher’s popularity, more evidently 
in large lecture courses than in inti- 
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mate groups, and more evidently in 
courses with a historical slant than 
in those with a problem approach. 
The teacher so endowed increases the 
enrollment in his classes and in the 
department, and recruits many of the 
future teachers of philosophy. 

Despite the apparent validity of 
the goal of appreciation, it fails to 
convince the extreme modernist in 
education, who agrees that it is 
desirable to enlarge the horizons and 
enrich the experience of the student 
but contends that the horizons 
involved should be those of the 
future rather than those of the past, 
and that a study of nature and 
society, and of techniques of dealing 
with these, can result in at least as 
much enrichment of experience as can 
a familiarity with the past. Into 
this debate we need not go: in the 
defense of philosophy it is sufficient 
to note that the two objectives 
remaining for consideration are unaf- 
fected by this challenge. 

We pass, then, to the third level, 
that of critical thinking, wherein we 
demand of the student that he see an 
argument and recognize whether it is 
good or not and where it leads; that 
he consider a position and be able to 
discover, from his own experience 
and thinking, arguments to support 
it or to attack it; that he perceive 
whether two or more ideas are con- 
sistent; that he be able to evaluate 
a complex set of arguments concerning 
a given position, and reach a con- 
clusion based on that evidence as to 
the validity of the position. 

The advantages to the student and 
to society in the development of the 
critical ability are multiform. To 
mention only a few of them, it enables 
the individual to obtain an under- 
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standing of any other subject, to 
apply principles once learned to novel 
situations, and to discount propa- 
ganda from any source and on any 
subject, thereby guarding his personal 
interests. From the social point of 
view, individuals with these capacities 
are leaders in all intellectual pursuits, 
and directors of all practical work. 
The leaders of the state as well as of 
all lesser entities require these quali- 
ties and, in a democratic community 
where the people at large are expected 
to exercise control, we must do 
as much as we can to stimulate 
the critical acumen of the entire 
population. 

In the professional philosopher, 
critical thinking has two distinct 
réles to play. The first of these 
concerns the development of the 
individual’s own philosophy along 
original lines. Good philosophy has 
its utility in itself, and, besides, it 
has always taken the lead in the 
development of mathematics, the 
sciences, and other intellectual fields. 
The modern world, more than ever 
before, looks to philosophy for the 
determination of individual morality 
and social goals in the face of an 
ever growing pessimism about the 
possibility of progress and _ social 
justice. In the restricted field of the 
classroom, the research worker in 


‘philosophy, like the research worker 


in other fields, finds some dividends 
in confronting his students with the 
fact that the issues he deals with are 
living issues, and that the classroom 
can be closer to the frontiers of 
expanding knowledge than to the 
dusty records of speculations forever 
dead. 

The second practical value of the 
philosopher’s ability to think critically 
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is that he can carry on discussions 
with students, especially in the small 
class or discussion group. The par- 
ticipation of the teacher and _ his 
students in a common activity, where 
the age and position of the instructor 
have nothing directly to do with the 
respect his arguments command, pro- 
duces an intellectual morale valuable 
in itself and conducive to the educa- 
tional process. The stimulus of this 
situation develops the student’s abili- 
ties, and ideas which come to him 
in the course of debate are better 
appreciated and longer remembered 
than ideas otherwise acquired. As 
in the case of the teacher whose forte 
is appreciation, this type of teacher 
gets student approval, enlarges his 
department, and recruits philosophic 
personnel: he differs, however, in 
appealing most in smaller groups 
and in recruiting a higher quality 
of student. 

The fourth and highest goal of 
philosophy lies in the creation of the 
philosophic attitude, the devotion to 
the pursuit of truth at whatever cost 
to one’s pre-established opinions. We 
ask of the student that he be able to 
consider the question of the existence 
or attributes of God objectively, 
unprejudiced by whatever religious 
convictions he may previously have 
entertained. We want him to con- 
sider the political problem objectively 
without being determined in his con- 
clusions by his presumed prejudice 
for democracy; to discuss morals 
without a preliminary certainty that 
polyandry is all wrong; to rise superior 
to racial, social, and occupational 
prejudices and all others which may 
be found. Now it is no doubt true 
that we all have prejudices; true, 
additionally, that we never recognize 
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all the prejudices that we in fact 
possess. Many an atheist prides him- 
self upon his freedom from religious 
prejudice who is just as violently 
and irrationally prejudiced against 
the hypothesis of a God as anyone 
could be for it. And many a scien- 
tifically minded person reacts emo- 
tionally against the suggestion of 
solipsism, dualism, or idealism; many 
an empiricist rejects in advance the 
possibility of empirical evidence for 
spiritualism; many a classical physicist 
is emotionally upset by the suggestion 
of a non-Euclidean or indeterminate 
universe; all of them exhibiting their 
respective prejudices in the firm 
belief that it is only the other fellow 
who is prejudiced. When college 
students are thus challenged to intel- 
lectual integrity, there are few who 
do not intend to accept the challenge, 
still fewer willing to admit that they 
will not do so. It is thus extremely 
easy to start students out with the 
desired attitude, but much more 
difficult to confirm the attitude by 
practice, encouragement, and example. 

It is here that the importance of a 
philosophic attitude in the teacher 
comes in; for if he does not show in 
practice the virtues he encourages in 
others, his teaching cannot be highly 
successful. This might even be termed 
the only practical advantage of the 
philosophic attitude in the teacher; for 
though open-mindedness is required 
in the acquisition of any sort of 
knowledge, universal open-mindedness 
is not. Thus a research scientist 
needs to maintain an open mind in 
his own field of research, but not 
elsewhere: he may be as bigoted as he 
pleases in politics, religion, art, and 
philosophy; and even in other sciences 
or other fields of his own science. 
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Much the same, though to a more 
limited extent, is true of philosophy. 
One of the clearest of several available 
object lessons may be found in 
mediaeval philosophy, where men of 
great ability maintained a critical 
attitude in only limited fields. Despite 
the accomplishments of the period, I 
think most of us believe that even 
the greatest of its men would have 
been still greater if they had been less 
bound by a predetermined theology. 

If our highest task as teachers of 
philosophy is to inculcate the philo- 
sophic spirit, we cannot well stop 
short there. We find ourselves com- 
- mitted to freedom of expression as 
well as freedom of thought, to the 
rejection of authoritarianism in all 
fields, and in consequence to the 
assertion of the fundamental integrity 
of individual values. Once we start 
in to preach the importance of 
intellectual integrity, we find our- 
selves led more and more to preach 
other things. In philosophy, the best 
of the classroom is not far removed 
from the best of the pulpit. 

To review, then: the teacher of 
philosophy finds himself committed 
to four different standards. In his 
own person he should be scholarly, 
and in his teaching he should avoid 
the careless errors of poor scholarship. 
He should seek for a true insight into 
the nature of philosophies and the 
background of historic philosophy, 
and he should seek to impart his 
appreciation to his students. He 
should think clearly and train his 
students to think clearly. And he 
should be devoted to the truth, and all 
that that implies, and foster such a 
devotion in others. In short, he 
combines in his own person the 
functions of scholar, connoisseur, sage, 
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students, instructor, mentor, edu- 


cator, and spiritual leader. 


F THESE are the responsibilities 

of the philosophy teacher, the 
especial sins to which he stands 
exposed must be the neglect of one of 
these four duties, or the preference 
of a lower to a higher one. 

Of these four possible sins, the first 
three are not particularly trouble- 
some. Of course, the young instructor 
may be tempted to hide the poor 
quality of his training by inventing 
facts rather than admitting ignorance, 
but, even if he succumbs to the 
temptation, further experience in his 
profession automatically cuts down 
the frequency of temptation by filling 
in the more important gaps in his 
knowledge. His appreciation of phi- 
losophies may be deep or superficial, 
but he will no doubt develop toward 
the condition of having as deep an 
appreciation as he is capable. of. 
Similarly with critical acumen: the 
ability to think clearly, once de- 
veloped, is not likely to be lost, and 
shortcomings in this line are to be 
laid to lack of ability and not casti- 
gated as sins. In all three of these 
areas, it must be admitted, it is 
possible to give the student less than 
the best of which the teacher is 
capable; but to do one’s best is much 
more common in the teaching pro- 
fession than elsewhere. 

When we come to maintaining an 
open mind, we reach the point where 
the teacher may readily fall below 
the standards set by the student. 
We all approve that characteristic 
of youth which makes the college 
student such a pleasure to teach: 
the willingness—nay, eagerness—with 
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which he accepts new knowledge and 
new ideals, and reforms his con- 
ceptions and manner and goal in life 
as the result of what he has learned. 
It is related to the idealism of youth, 
and the capacity for self-sacrifice 
which is greatest at that time of life. 
The college student embarks upon a 
discussion with little concern for the 
side he takes, joyously pursues the 
argument as well as he can, and 
willingly agrees at the end, if the 
discussion tends in that direction, 
that he was wrong. The student 
found in adult education has usually 
lost these characteristics; he hesitates 
to commit himself to a viewpoint 
unless he feels sure he can maintain 
it, and his ego occupies more of the 
foreground and the subject less. 
Merely because we are older than 
our students, we may be less devoted 
to truth than they. 


But this is not the only difficulty 


we face. The student’s ego is not 
engaged in the debate. It would be 
pleasant to win, no doubt; but if he 
loses on this occasion, he will win 
a fair proportion of the time; and if 
he cannot even do that—well, he is 
a better baseball player than the 
other chap, or more popular with the 
girls, or can write a poem that gets 
published in the campus paper. But 
if he receives an appointment as an 
instructor in philosophy, this satis- 
faction is denied to him. He may 
still be more popular with the girls, 
but now he is committed to making 
a success in philosophy, not elsewhere. 
So without admitting it to himself, he 
may become afraid of his students and 
avoid discussions with them. After 
a while he will learn that simple 
avoidance is unnecessary since he can 
protect himself perfectly well by 
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carrying a classroom manner over 
into the discussions. If he offers an 
argument or proposes a position, he 
does it in order to acquaint his 
students with another possibility, 
and to see what they will make of it; 
if the others’ arguments are weak, he 
can point out their weaknesses from 
the fullness of his understanding; if 
the others’ arguments are strong, he 
can approve them as a pedagogue well 
pleased with his students’ progress. 
And if a man is thus led astray by the 
glorious badge of instructorship, he 
will not be less so when he ascends 
into the ranks of the professors. 
The temptation here described is a 
common one; the resulting error is 
not uncommon. It would be more 
common but for the fact that teachers 
of philosophy usually are pretty good 
at arguments to begin with. Join 
to this a wide acquaintance with 
philosophical arguments and a fore- 
knowledge of which positions are 
particularly vulnerable, and they can 
engage in debates with students 
without too much fear of the result. 

It is otherwise with the profes- 
sionals. One professor does not join 
in open debate with another. The 
carnivorous animals of our forests 
live largely on a diet of rabbits, mice, 
and deer. Except in time of famine 
they do not attack each other. That 
game is too dangerous. And so with 
teachers of philosophy. To many of 
them the risk to ego or reputation is 
too great to permit their engaging 
in genuine philosophical dispute with 
their equals. Instead, it is possible for 
them to remain silent at philosophical 
meetings, to discuss only factual 
problems of the first level, or prob- 
lems of appreciation at the second. 
Or, upon entering upon true philos- 
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ophical discussion at the third level, 
they may touch only upon unimpor- 
tant fringe issues, like a timid bather 
touching a toe to water. Still worse, 
perhaps, is the attitude of the man 
who builds a bastion for himself out 
of some specialty, refuses to sally 
forth into the general give and take 
of philosophic battle, and lies in wait 
to blast the incautious intruder from 
his prepared position. 

One of the strongest reasons for 
falling off in our devotion to the 
truth is the snare of public com- 
mitment, and particularly the commit- 
ment of the printed word. Even in 
trivial instances this is the case. 
Candidly, the first sentence I wrote as 
I began this paper started: “We 
may distinguish three levels...” 
During the course of writing, “three” 
became “four,” and I gave serious 
consideration to calling it five. My 


mind was quite open on the point, 
and I could easily be swayed to 
choose any other number of cate- 


gories. But now it is officially four. 
If I ever have occasion to refer again 
to objectives in teaching philosophy, 
I shall no doubt call them “the four 
objectives.” This will have the ad- 
vantage of sounding as though I 
knew what I was talking about, and 
will enable me to refer any inquirers 
back to the present paper. I might 
even mention it in a footnote. In 
more serious matters we can put this 
disposition on a moral basis. Pro- 
fessor Bohunkus of Blumph College 
is known as a pragmatic idealist. We 
know what to expect of him in 
discussion, and how to refer to him 
in print. It would be too bad of 
him, would it not, if he decided now 
that he was really a dualistic material- 
ist? And thus it comes about that 
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Professor Bohunkus, who accidentally 
expressed a preference for pragmatic 
idealism in his doctoral dissertation 
in 1905, is still a pragmatic idealist 
in his present retirement. 

I may seem, in this paper, both 
facetious and unduly impolite to my 
academic confréres. I do not mean 
to be. I laugh that I may not weep, 
and the object of my deepest satire 
is myself. For I have been increas- 
ingly concerned of late with my own 
tendency to write off a problem as 
soon as I have published a solution of 
it, as though my proposed solution 
were a definitive one. Is the price 
for continued fertility of mind failure 
to publish? Whenever | write an 
article I feel that, in literal fact, 
virtue has gone out of me. I would 
that it were not so. I will that it 
be not so. This is pre-eminently the 
occupational hazard of philosophers, 
and one that we must conquer. 


E COME now to the con- 

sideration of faults that arise 
out of preferring a lower to a higher 
goal, and here we enter what is 
largely unexplored territory. Only 
from the point of view of marks 
and tests has much thought been 
given to this field, and here we can 
quickly survey the situation. Facts 
can be readily tested by objective- 
type tests as well as by any other, 
and marks based on them can be 
more easily obtained and validated 
under criticism. Marks based on 
appreciation or critical thinking 
require essay tests or individual inter- 
views, and cannot readily be validated, 
although appreciation is somewhat 
easier to identify than critical think- 
ing. The philosophic attitude is almost 
impossible to use as the basis of a 
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marking system, although its pres- 
ence may be obvious in some instances 
and used to modify marks based on 
other factors. There is always some 
tendency to prostitute higher aims to 
lower in the marking system, and this 
tendency is increased by a system 
which demands marking on the curve, 
or uses uniform tests for a class of 
many sections, or looks for evaluation 
of teachers or of courses in terms of 
student test results, and is even 
affected by the mere availability of 
machines for automatic marking. The 
villain of this piece is the technical 
expert in educational measurements: 
if the teacher who succumbs to these 
pressures is to be called a prostitute, 
there is another term available for 
the expert. Someday, I hope, this 
expert will see the light and reform. 

Much the same tendencies exist 
in teaching as in marking. The lower 
objectives are easier to obtain, and 
become increasingly easier with time. 
A teacher increases his factual knowl- 
edge rapidly, so that after a short 
while he need not look up any new 
material in preparing his lectures. 
Even the conduct of discussion groups 
becomes somewhat easier with the 
passage of the years; but to encourage 
devotion in a student is just as 
difficult, or almost so, after forty 
years of teaching as it was in the 
beginning. 

The problem of assigned reading is 
a particularly knotty one. If it is 
our desire to convey facts, then the 
more reading the better. If apprecia- 
tion is what we are after, enough 
time must be allowed so that the 
student may read leisurely. If we 
are concerned with one of the two 
highest goals, there is even some 
justification for saying that the less 
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reading the better. For consider 
what the ideal tutor would do with 
his pupil. As each problem came up, 
he would wait, I think, to see if the 
student could develop the important 
ideas and arguments for himself; 
if he could not, then the Socratic 
method would be pursued to try to 
draw ideas out; and only when this 
failed would the tutor himself state 
the idea or argument. In classroom 
teaching, such a method can only be 
approximated; for on the one hand 
the time available is limited, and on 
the other, when one student gets the 
point, his expression of it ends the 
pursuit of that particular element of 
philosophy on the part of the rest. 
Even so, the example of his fellow’s 
success remains as an encouragement 
to each student and a stimulus for 
greater mental efforts next time. 
In reading, however, these possi- 
bilities are pretty well closed. If 
Anselm’s ontological argument is given 
in a text, the text will either approve 
the argument and change the topic 
to something else, thus discouraging 
the student’s thinking it out for 
himself, or give one or more answers 
to the ontological argument, thus 
doing the student’s thinking for him. 
The obvious solution is to forbid a 
student to read any book until his 
thinking in the field represented by 
the book has reached a standstill. 
The objections to this course are only 
too obvious, and I admit that I have 
no solution to the dilemma which 
faces us. I have tried several solu- 
tions experimentally: one is to explain 
to the student what is wanted, and 
to consider that an assignment is 
completed when the student and the 
book spend a minimum amount of 
[Continued on page 393) 
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An Experiment in 
Teaching Social Sciences 


By ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN 


The Workshop Method of Learning 


HIS is a report of an experi- 

ment in teaching social sci- 

ences carried out in connection 
with an American general-education 
course. There is not enough atten- 
tion paid to the methods of teaching 
social science (general-education or 
specialized), and that is why this 
experiment is reported here. 

We know full well, of course, 
that an experiment successfully car- 
ried out in one country or in one 
institution is not automatically trans- 
planted with success to another 
country or to another institution. 
What works in the United States 
may have limited applicability to 
Britain or to Belgium; just as what 
succeeds in Harvard University may 
have limited relevance to the City 
College of New York. But despite 
differences in details, which may be 
great, there is an underlying relevance 
in all educational experience. Teach- 
ers are quick to see the similarity 
of problems, and will draw sustenance 
from any significant results anywhere. 

The movement toward general edu- 
cation, or at least the title, started 
in mass-produced fashion in America. 
But Britain and Belgium, as well as 
the United States and Sweden and 
India and other countries, have their 
own general-education movements. 
They are given status in numerous 


articles and reports. It is not our 
intention here to argue for (or against) 
general education. We shall concen- 
trate entirely on the problems of 
teaching, and take our examples from 
a course in social sciences. 

Teaching, in all fields, is too 
“traditional’”’ and regimented. That 
is to say that it is generally unin- 
spired, dull, and deadening. In no 
field is this more dangerous than in 
social sciences. When we have a 
typical Harvard student saying that 
his ‘“Workshop [to be described here] 
provided for the first field work in 
social sciences I have encountered 
in four years at Harvard,” there is 
something seriously wrong in the 
“Denmark” of teaching. The disease 
is, unfortunately, not endemic only 
in Harvard, in the Harvard area, 
or in the Harvard type of university. 
Conventional teaching is not endemic 
in any one country—or in any one 
continent. Similarly, the significant 
endeavors (carried out by isolated 
individuals, to be sure, but still 
significant) to challenge the preva- 
lent “‘pure lecture” system are also 
not confined to any one area. Chal- 
lenges there are. Time: present. 
Place: every country. This will 
describe one challenge. The field: 
social sciences (general education). 

We come now to report in more 
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detail on the experiment. It in- 
volved both content and method 
of teaching. The writer planned and 
organized a series of workshops 
designed to supplement the usual 
lectures of a college course, “The 
Impact of Science on Modern Life.” 

The catalogue description of this 
general-education course (Social Sci- 
ences 113, spring term) tells how it is 
concerned with 
the relations between the social and 
economic aspects of modern life and the 
increase in scientific knowledge and its 
technologic application. . . . Included in 
the subject matter will be a critical 
examination of the function of science 
in society and its implications for human 
welfare in the social transformations of 
the twentieth century.! 

Certainly a novel college course! 

There is not space for more 
about the contents. The “workshop 
method” attempted to do something 
about the lecture “system.” It was 
an attempt to remedy some of the 
serious faults of “education” as 
usually “given” in colleges. For 
education is usually conceived to be 
something to be presented to stu- 
dents; and the state of being educated 
is ordinarily regarded (apparently) 
as a passive state. Lectures very 
rarely permit active participation 
of students. But without this, no 
matter how good the lectures, no 
matter how many the “section meet- 
ings,” is there real educational 
experience? 

The students themselves can de- 
scribe these workshops in Social 
Sciences 113. 

Groups of seven to fifteen students are 
given topics generally related to the 
course idea but not explicitly contained 


1Official Register of Harvard University: Courses 
of Instruction Offered by the Faculty of Arts and 
‘ciences, 1949-50. XLVI (September, 1949), p. 24. 
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in the lecture material. Meeting for a 
two-hour period each week, the group has 
first to define and narrow the topic 
according to its own interests, then to 
plan a systematic attack on the problem. 
In the course of the early meetings the 
group elects its own chairman and parcels 
out work to its members. The faculty 
member present asserts himself no more 
than is necessary for moderately efficient 
operation of the meeting. 


The quotation is taken from a report 
of the Committee on Education of 
the Harvard University Student 
Council issued in September, 1950.7 
The official representatives of the 
Harvard students thought that what 
was going on here was interesting 
enough to investigate! Actually the 
description is much oversimplified. 
This is the “‘student view,” is what 
the students saw. 

The groups were small. They were 
“student-centered ” or, perhaps better, 
“‘learner-centered.” (That is the key 
to their success; the learners them- 
selves decided what they were going 
to learn.) But students were not 
forced to take these workshops. On 
the other hand, those who accepted 
the workshop option were assigned 
to their groups; though the philosophy 
behind this plan was that because 
they had (or could have) significant 
problems to tackle, the committee 
members would assume their assign- 
ment with intelligence and enthu- 
siasm. In the majority of cases the 
students were not experts (at the 
start) in their workshop topics; they 
were not even especially interested 
in these topics. But the members 
of the different groups had jointly 
to decide on how to use a good 
opportunity. They did not fail— 


“The Workshops in Social Science 113: an 
Experiment in General Education at Harvard 
College.” 
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because they would have had only 
themselves to blame for failure. 

The philosophy behind this experi- 

ment is a modern educational philos- 
ophy. As C. R. Rogers, well-known 
University of Chicago professor, has 
put it when discussing such attempts 
to apply “‘learner-centered proce- 
dures” to university courses, 
. .. It is also very clear that such an 
approach can have extremely vital results. 
It means largely giving up the attempt 
to teach, and attempting instead to create 
conditions which facilitate /earning. This 
is a very different thing. . . . when the 
leader is genuinely a catalyst and not a 
mentor, the group shows remarkable 
capacity for coming to grips with the real 
issues, for self-initiated learning, for 
intellectual and emotional growth.® 


In their different groups it was 
for the students themselves to decide 
how to go about arranging their 
business. The writer was the faculty 
representative but served more as an 
executive secretary than as a leader 
of the traditional type. This was 
almost inevitable, even ignoring philo- 
sophies of education, because one 
person could not be an expert in all 
of the workshop topics. 

We need not be complete in our 
listing of these topics. But at Har- 
vard there were such titles (over 
several years) as ““The Impact of 
Science on the Health of the Nation,” 
“Science and Propaganda,” “The 
Réle of the Scientist in Modern 
Society,” and so on. For purposes 
of sampling, the Health groups in 
two years decided to narrow their 
topics to a consideration of the 
advisability of compulsory health 
insurance. An Underdeveloped Areas 


3“Some Implications of Client-Centered Coun- 
seling for College Personnel Work,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, VIII (No. 3, 1948), 
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group in 1949 concentrated on India 
and China as examples of highly 
populated countries, and on Africa 
as a region that offered totally 
different types of problems. In 1950 
the comparable group decided to 
concentrate more thoroughly on the 
Indian subcontinent; the members 
of the group, girl students at Rad- 
cliffe College, were fortunate in having 
Indian students in Massachusetts 
as their main “source material” 
and they now know quite a bit about 
India. The group working on the 
“Status of the Worker in Industry” 
took a field problem, the closing 
down of the Waltham Watch Factory, 
and studied what this did to the 
workers of that town. And so forth. 


UT we need not worry now about 
the topics of any particular 
groups of the past. Each teacher, 


and each student almost, will have 
his own ideas as to suitable problems. 
Social science is full of opportunities! 
Let the students, rather, pick out the 
essence of the workshops in their own 
words. That Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Harvard Student Council 
asked certain questions of all the 
students who were in the workshops, 
and here are some of the replies. 

First, some short excerpts,‘ in 
quick succession, will give an over-all 
idea of student reactions: 


“The workshop is to me the highest 
form of educational practice. It cannot 
alone serve to present the facts; this is the 
function of the lectures. But as a vehicle 
for getting people to think through the 
problems confronting them, that is, prob- 
lems raised by the facts presented, it is 
unsurpassed.” 

‘All of the comments given here are quoted 
from the “Report of the Committee on Education 


of the Harvard University Student Council” 
previously cited in Footnote 2. 
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“An understanding of the knowledge 
is acquired without a conscious effort to 
learn.” 

“Through somewhat doubtful motives 
I have found one of the most absorbing 
activities in Harvard College.” 


Second, criticisms of the current 
system are given in the following 
samples (of quotations from three 
more students): 


“T dislike the constant emphasis on 
pure book-learning that permeates Har- 
vard”’ [and every other university!]. 

“The workshop allows us to investi- 
gate by ourselves. There are no yes- 
or-no type questions, no beaten paths to 
go through, carrying with us a bored 
instructor.” 

“Instead of the instructor sitting at 
the head of the class and firing questions 
for a show of hands, students and 
instructors were able to get together on a 
common subject and do some real work. 
Furthermore, it provided for the first field 
work in social sciences I have encountered 
in four years at Harvard.” 


It is obvious that even at the “best 
universities’ students think that there 
is much to be criticized about the 
“education.” 

Third, we give some of the remarks 
which specifically point up good 
aspects of the workshops. These 
particular ones stress the desirability 
of group work: 


“Workshops are valuable because of 
the common project each member par- 
ticipates in—apart from the course under 
consideration. Here the students feel 
the work is their own, the ideas are their 
own—and they are. So they work more, 
think more.” 

“There is a closer relationship between 
student and instructor. The group has 
significance aside from the study.” 

“‘Group work is a good idea. One gets 
familiar with the colleagues in his group, 
then together they go after information 
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that interests them. Whenever one feels 
himself loafing, he gets the urge to put in 
a few hours’ extra work for the group— 
a spirit that, unfortunately, prevails only 
too little at Harvard, both on intellectual 
and other planes.” [Here, too, the criti- 
cism can be directed at more than one 
university.] 

“The workshop method is a good 
method of learning, and the main advan- 
tage it has over the conventional section 
meeting lies in the fact that discussions 
and debate are not directed at a stuffed- 
shirt instructor, but flow freely between 
members of the group, with the chairman 
of the group merely channeling the 
discussion and the workshop director 
serving primarily to prevent open blood- 
shed when debate gets too hot. Ideas 
are thrashed out, X-rayed, and reward- 
ingly assimilated.” 

There are many comments which 
point up the value of having visitors 
come to the workshop “hearings.” 
The idea of having these was inspired 
by legislative hearings. The similar- 
ities were there, though the workshop 
members had to do their own work. 
(They had no paid staff—as do 
American Congressional committees!) 

Discussing these visiting experts, 
one student observed that 


They 


outside speakers are invaluable. 
save a lot of time and serve to inspire the 
group. They provide attitudes and con- 


trasts in attitudes that are almost 
impossible for a group to get from printed 
material. 

And another wrote of outside experts: 


Great value; we had an opportunity to 
meet, listen to, and unreservedly question 
(and even “put on the spot’’) various 
well-known professors, professional men, 
public servants, and so on, whom, under 
ordinary circumstances, we could only 
have become familiar with by attending 
a formal lecture or reading their publica- 
tions. It’s truly an enlightening experi- 
ence to sit near a famous man, with his 
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coat off and a cigar drooping from his 
mouth, while he calmly answers chal- 
lenging questions. 


On the questionnaire one of the 
questions was “Do you feel that the 
workshop method is a good method 
of learning?” Space was left for the 
respondents to check Excellent, Good, 
Fair, or Poor. A bright student 
gave the following answer, which 
summarizes much: 


Good (nothing is excellent). 
This method allows: 
1.Chance for personal expression 
through discussion and projects. 
2. Contact with present-day issues and 
problems in the flesh, rather than 
only on a given abstraction level. 
3. A sense of the relationship between 
thought and action on all levels. 
We can see for ourselves that a given 
attitude leads to a given policy, and 
vice versa. 
4. Chance to see groups in action— 
your own workshop as well as others. 
5. Chance to develop a sense of team- 
work which is needed at this place. 


But we cannot go on summarizing 
summaries. We shall end these stu- 
dent views by quoting one more 
which penetrates. Then we must 
see where they have brought us. 
The question: “‘What is your reaction 
to the emphasis on group work and 
group spirit?” The answer: 


The best organizations—business or 
otherwise—are those in which ideas are 
permitted to flow upward and_hori- 
zontally as well as downward through 
the hierarchy. That is a fact of the 
modern world—it is an integral part of 
democracy. Hence I think that more 
and more emphasis should be placed by 
colleges on ieaching men how to adjust 
themselves into such work patterns. 


This particular bit of insight we shall 
return to later; but the fact that a 
new rather peculiar sense of social 
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responsibility took over in a college 
course is due in no small measure, we 
think, to the possibility of ideas 
flowing upward and horizontally. 


OW, the lecture system does 

not greatly help students to 
learn. how to live together. Social- 
science students should learn this as 
well as study how others live together. 
Yet even if money were available, 
this system would be continued, 
with its stranglehold, because too 
many administrators and others can- 
not conceive of any alternative. To 
too many people (even experts in 
sociology) lines of communication 
in education must be downward. 
To too many people these lines must 
continue to be from old to young, or 
from the prestige of labels to the 
usual student status of next-to 
nothingness because . . . ““what was 
good enough for my father” [in 
education, if not in other areas] is 
good enough for me.” 

The social scientist, who studies 
how people live together, should 
study also his teaching. Does he 
agree with the former president of 
Harvard University when he says that 
. . . centuries of academic history have 
shown that it is not primarily through 
the curriculum that a student learns a 
worth-while way of life. ‘Tolerance, hon- 
esty, intellectual integrity, courage, friend- 
liness are virtues not to be learned out of 
a printed volume but from the book of 
experience; and the content of this book 
for a youth is largely determined by the 
mode of his association with contem- 
poraries. So, too, are those attitudes so 
essential for the survival of a modern 
democracy .. .5 
These attitudes Mr. Conant lists as 
“cooperation, humility, respect for 
the will of the majority, loyalty, and 

’President’s Report, 1950-51. p. 12. 
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political leadership.” But if this is 
a good list, then does our teaching 
produce them? What are the investi- 
gations that would have to be made 
to see if the workshops meet the 
stipulations as regards the develop- 
ment of such attitudes? 

But, assuming the workshops are 
constructive and are desirable, what 
would the picture be if there were a 
state of sensible compromise with 
the lecture system? The lecture 
system would make certain con- 
cessions to the methods.” And 
the workshops would move in their 
development within the framework 
of the traditional “course.” 

We have the workshops. Astro- 
nomical numbers of students at 
hundreds of universities are given a 
chance to develop themselves and not 
merely their verbal and mathematical 
memories. The groups work moder- 
ately well. And the members are 
learning to feel a sense of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of their groups. 

This we see in our mind’s eye. 
Now we must look for some way 
of developing a sense of group respon- 
sibility which transcends the small 
committees and includes ever larger 
bodies. Why not have workshops 
report their findings to the parent 
class? This could be done through 
round-table discussion, with all or 
the greater number of the members 
of a group taking part. There could 
be inter- or intra-workshop debates. 
And other similar projects which 
would be effective in fostering a much- 
needed sense of belongingness could 
also be carried out with not too 
great difficulty. 

It is conceivable that many courses 
could be built around series of six 
or eight workshops. In the social 
sciences, where this system would be 
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most simply put into practice, the 
topics could be selected from many 
fields. Each student would enroll 
in a workshop. Each workshop would 
report to the entire class, probably 
using several of the hours now given 
over to lectures. And the lectures 
might be used to raise “‘outrageous 
hypotheses” or questions, but not 
necessarily in an attempt to cover the 
whole field or subject-matter. 

Under such a plan the lecturer 
would spend perhaps three weeks 
at the beginning of the term shocking 
his students with startling and con- 
troversial facts and opinions. Then, 
say, each of the workshops would 
give preliminary reports to the entire 
class. These could be given as panel 
discussions, debates, formal reports, 
and soon. The lecturer would have 
perhaps one lecture hour for each 
workshop topic. And the remaining 
weeks, except for the last two or so, 
would be used for final workshop 
reports and possibly for inter-work- 
shop debates and similar sessions. 

This plan has advantages. We are 
assuming the state of compromise 
with the older and established teach- 
ing structure. Not only are the 
workshops operating here within the 
traditional course system. It is com- 
pletely feasible for them to exist 
side by side with the most conven- 
tional of lectures if (and it is a big if) 
some less conventional lecturers 
accept them. 

In other words, if some professors 
cannot change old ways, the workshop 
method can still be used by other 
teachers. The workshop idea can 
make a start, at least, under con- 
servative auspices. There is no ques- 
tion as to which system will win 
out in the end. The need today is 
to make that start. —_—[Vol. XXIV, No. 7] 


Moral Philosophy 


By RALPH L. KETCHAM 


Cornerstone of the Nineteenth-Century Liberal-Arts College 


HEN Charles William Eliot 
was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Harvard College in 


1869, it was a small institution 
enrolling slightly more than five 
hundred students. When he retired 
after forty eventful years, Harvard 
was a great university accommodating 
over thirty-five hundred students in its 
various schools and colleges. Through- 
out the period of this transformation 
from a small liberal-arts college to a 
heterogeneous center of learning, the 
dispute over what was widely referred 
to as “Eliot’s system” was of central 
importance—Should undergraduates 
be allowed to select their courses of 
instruction freely from among the 
hundreds offered, or should they be 
required to take the traditional liberal- 
arts curriculum with its strong clas- 
sical emphasis? Eliot’s championship 
of the elective principle led to wide- 
spread changes in college curriculums. 
College graduates of today accept 
this system nearly as unquestion- 
ingly as their grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers accepted the prescribed 
curriculum. 

As is the case with most great 
changes, many of the ramifications 
of this revolution were not immedi- 
ately understood. One of the most 
common criticisms of the elective 
system, for example, has been aimed 
at its splintering effect upon the 


student body. Said Abraham Flex- 
ner, writing in 1930: 

The term “university” is very loosely 
used in America; I shall not pause to 
characterize the absurdities covered by 
the name. . . . [many are mere] “service 
stations” for the general public. . . . 


. . . the colleges count points and units 
and credits—an abominable system, de- 
structive of disinterested and protracted 
intellectual effort. 


. . . Asound sense of values has not been 
preserved within American universities.' 


In the period about which Flexner 
wrote, it was unlikely that any two 
students in a college or university 
were taking exactly the same course 
of study. The accumulation of knowl- 
edge in any one of a_ bewildering 
number of fields seemed to be the 
major task of the college student. 
One hundred twenty credit-hours 
recorded in the registrar’s office 
became almost prima facie evidence 
of a college education. 

Reacting against this state of affairs, 
educators talked increasingly of the 
need for unity in the student’s 
experience. It is at this point that 
it is useful to assess some features 
of the nineteenth-century liberal-arts 
college before Eliot’s time in an 
effort to clarify the confusion appar- 


1Universities: American, English, German. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1930. pp. 45, 64, 44. 
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ently created by the elective system. 
In what sense, if any, did the Ameri- 
can college of, say, the Jacksonian 
era have a singleness of purpose 
not visible in its counterpart of a 
century later? 

Stated briefly, the primary purpose 
of most nineteenth-century American 
colleges was the development of 
Christian character. Since the period 
from the Revolutionary to the Civil 
War was one of rapid growth of the 
zealous evangelical churches (a part 
of whose expanding energy was 
directed into the founding and acqui- 
sition of institutions of higher learn- 
ing), the goal had special impetus 
behind it. Of the 182 permanent 
colleges and universities funded in 
the United States before the Civil 
War, 89 per cent were established by 
denominational groups whose primary 
interests were sectarian.2 Most of 
the college leaders of the time con- 
curred with the statement made by 
the trustees of Allegheny College in 
1833 that 
practical morality, and the best interests 
of man, in time and eternity, are inti- 
mately dependent on the belief and 
influence of the principles of revealed 
religion, that a system of education 
leaving them out of view would be 
materially defective.* 


| VIEW of this dominant position 
of religious groups in the founding 


colleges, the principles of Christian 
morality were the virtually unques- 
tioned assumptions of most nineteenth- 


century college leaders. As far as 
campus life was concerned, this meant 
daily compulsory chapel services, con- 

*Tewksbury, Donald G. The Founding of 
American Colleges and Universities before the Civil 
War. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 


1932. pp. 211-20. 
*Allegheny College Catalogues. Vol. 1, 1833. p. 3. 
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stant and authoritative use of the 
Bible, instruction in all fields by men 
who were themselves sincere and 
earnest Christians, and a general 
concern for the spiritual and moral, 
as well as the intellectual, growth of 
the students. Whatever the denomi- 
national differences between the saw- 
dust-trail churches of the West and 
the Congregationalism of, say, Dart- 
mouth College, they had the same 
devotion to a Protestant heritage. 

One is reminded here of a char- 
acteristic of the seventeenth-century 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. It 
has been said that among them there 
was no such thing as a minor point 
of theological disputation—if it was 
a question of theology, it was impor- 
tant, no matter how obscure it might 
seem to the twentieth-century Ameri- 
can. The same t! ing might be said 
of the denominational squabbles of 
the nineteenth century—the impor- 
tant thing was not which particular 
doctrinal view was upheld. The vital 
matter was the fact of vigorous, 
transcending interest in questions of 
religion and morality. 

Beyond this over-all devotion to a 
clear, guiding purpose on the part of 
the colleges, the mechanics of the 
prescribed curriculum itself was a 
unifying influence. Throughout four 
years, the members of each class met 
together for nearly all their instruc- 
tion. Most of the colleges of the 
pre-Civil War period were small 
institutions of fewer than two hundred 
students. For example, during the 
first forty years of its existence, 
Colgate University, founded in 1819, 
annually graduated an average of 
fewer than twenty-five students. Ad- 
herence to an educational outlook 
still faithful to the “faculty psychol- 
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ogy” of Aristotle and the mediaeval 
universities demanded that the entire 
course of study be the same for each 
student. Hence, every college grad- 
uate knew Greek and Latin (and 
therefore some of the great classical 
history and literature written in those 
languages), had experienced training 
in precise thought by studying Euclid 
and the logic of Aristotle, was 
familiar with the history and doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, and 
had had considerable opportunity 
to develop his oral and written 
expression through years of formal 
theme-writing and forensic discus- 
sion. Certainly the methodology of 
the prescribed curriculum was far 
more coherent and binding than that 
of the elective system. 

Looking more carefully, however, 
at the nineteenth-century college, one 
wonders what actually went on in 


the classroom. The experience of 
American colleges in recent years has 
proved that neither the announced 
adherence of the college to an over-all 
goal or list of objectives nor the 
clever organization of the curriculum 


will “integrate” the college. The 
classroom was and is the critical arena. 

Many of the subjects were taught 
in the centuries-old recitation fash- 
ion—students, in turn, repeated 
textbook passages which had been 
memorized as required. The demoral- 
izing dullness of this type of class 
has been justly criticized by many 
who were subjected to it. The first 
fifty pages of The Autobiography of 
Andrew Dickson White give an account 
of the deadening impact of the tradi- 
tional course of study on an alert 


‘Examination of the catalogues and histories of 
many colleges reveals the same pattern. See Leon 
B. Richardson, History of Dartmouth College 
(Hanover, New Hampshire: Dartmouth College, 
1932), Vol. II, pp. 430-31, for a discussion of the 
Dartmouth curriculum of 1860. 
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and inquiring mind such as White’s. 
Many of the writings of Henry 
Adams also point out the poorer 
features of nineteenth-century college 
education in the United States. 


ORAL philosophy, a_ course 

usually taught by the president 
of the college to all Seniors, had in 
many instances a far more positive 
influence. A study of this course 
demonstrates in the most funda- 
mental manner the cohesive outlook 
of the “Christian college.” 

For a number of reasons, moral 
philosophy was an especially impor- 
tant subject of study in the nineteenth- 
century denominational college. First 
was the increasingly evangelical 
nature of American religion, espe- 
cially after the Great Awakening 
of the 1740’s. The emotional, active 
aspect of religion was dominant, 
rather than the contemplative, philo- 
sophical side—Cotton Mather gave 
way to Peter Cartwright.’ The strong 
influence, too, of Scottish common- 
sense philosophy in the years follow- 
ing the adoption of the Constitution 
emphasized the importance of moral 
studies. If the innate intuition of 
man, rather than the inscrutable will 
of God, was the basis of ethical 
action, then a common-sense study 
of right and wrong was of great 
importance. 

“Moral philosophy,” wrote Francis 
Wayland, president of Brown Uni- 
versity from 1828 to 1855 and one of 
the foremost of the moral-philosophy 
teachers, “‘takes it for granted that 
there is in human actions a moral 
quality, that is, that a human action 


5Samuel E. Morison quotes Mather as protesting 
“the Employing of so much Time upon Ethicks, in 
our Colleges. A vile Peece of Paganism.” See 
Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1936), Vol. I, p. 263. 
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may be either right or wrong.’ From 
this vantage point the “moral pro- 
fessors” viewed all of life. History, 
religion, economics, family relations, 
politics, and science all had to submit 
to the moral test. Every problem 
confronting an adult citizen in an 
America earnestly in quest of its mani- 
fest destiny was examined ethically. 
The crucible of moral awareness fused 
the outlook of the nineteenth-century 
college president as he instructed his 
Seniors in moral philosophy. 

The Law of Love and Love as a Law; 
or Christian Ethics, the textbook used 
by Mark Hopkins, demonstrates the 
nature and scope of the moral- 
philosophy course. Hopkins, the 


widely known and influential presi- 
dent of Williams College for nearly. 
fifty years, began his course with a 
critical study of his own ethical 
system. As the title of his book 


implies, he sought to avoid a harsh 
“law of right,” since “the persecuting 
Sauls and assassinating Balthasars 
of all ages have ‘verily thought that 
they ought to do’ what they have 
done.’” Rather, Hopkins wanted to 
make love eternal, from which would 
flow moral uprightness. The first 
third of the text, in which many 
other ethical systems (nine in all) are 
claimed to be logically destroyed and 
the correctness of Hopkins’ own 
proved, is far from impressive to the 
modern reader. Repeated appeals 
are made to the literal authority of 
the Bible: for example, in the midst 
of logical discourse, ‘‘According to 
the Scriptures, ‘love is the fulfilling 
of the law.’ Hence,“the law of love 
and of obligation or duty are coinci- 


®The Elements of Moral Science. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall, and Lincoln, 1842. p. 24. 

™New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1871. 
3rd ed. p. vi. 
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dent.”*® Nevertheless, the students 
were required to investigate syste- 
matic ethics and, it was hoped, 
develop a pattern of their own. 

Having outlined what was to him 
an airtight moral philosophy, Hopkins 
turned to the real grist of the course— 
the application of this system to all 
phases of life. National monetary 
policy was vitally related to morality 
in Hopkins’ assertion that 

. nothing tends more strongly to 
demoralize a community than unsteady 
prices. It unsettles industry, and pro- 
motes a spirit of gambling; and any 
legislation that so tampers with the 
currency, or disturbs values in any way 
as to produce this, will affect disastrously 
the moral, no less than the pecuniary 
interests of the country.® 


As this quotation suggests, Hopkins 
was decidedly conservative in his 
economic views. Defending what he 
called the Anglo-Saxon principle of 
no taxation without representation, 
he stated that 

government is supported wholly by 
property; the larger portion of legislation 
respects property, and it may readily 
happen in communities like the city of 
New York, where irresponsible and desti- 
tute foreigners are constantly made 
voters, that great insecurity and oppres- 
sion should result from subjecting property 
to the control of mere numbers.?° 

This type of conservatism has been 
used by Marxist interpreters to dem- 
onstrate how religion was the captive 
of the economic leaders of the country, 
and thus drugged the people into 
accepting their unhappy lot. A close 
look at Hopkins’ writings, however, 
reveals this as a typical distortion. 
Hopkins was a deeply religious man 


p. 132. 
p. 192. 
p. 289. 
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and was primarily concerned with the 
moral and spiritual growth of his 
students. If he supported the exist- 
ing economic mores, it was because 
the moral and spiritual values he 
held dear were secured by them, in 
his estimation. It is ridiculous to 
portray Hopkins as a tool of the 
captains of industry and finance. 

Discussing personal and family 
relations, Hopkins lent vigorous sup- 
port to traditional mores. ‘The 
right constitution and ordering of 
families . . . is God’s social science,” 
he wrote, ‘“‘and if men will but learn 
and apply this fully, most other 
questions that now pertain to that 
science will disappear.”" Regarding 
what he called the first duty of 
chastity, Hopkins mustered the full 
force of his moral indignation. 

The range of advice given by this 
uninhibited preceptor, however, went 
far beyond economics and _ family 
relations. Strict adherence to the 
Puritan Sabbath was held to be 
essential to the development of proper 
habits. Gambling, even when spon- 
sored by charitable institutions, was 
said to be wrong because it was 
injurious in a moral sense to all con- 
cerned. Victorian devotion to thrift 
and industry is apparent throughout 
the text. Temperance was given 
hearty support, but prohibition laws 
were rejected because men cannot be 
made moral by legislation. In spite 
of what seemed to be endless snecific 
moral injunctions, Hopkins constantly 
reminded his students that strong, 
upright character was the real crux 
of the matter. The student was 
constantly confronted with the fact 
that in every situation he would face 
in life there was a right and wrong 

UJ bid., p. 229. 
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course of action. Moral awareness 
transcended everything. It was this 
feature that made of moral philosophy 
a truly integrated course. 


THER moral-philosophy teachers 

exhibited the same broad out- 
look. Eliphalet Nott, for sixty-two 
years the president of Union College, 
in the course of his lectures 


recommended physical exercise, told how 
to break up a mob, suggested the best 
time for courtship, took a fling at actors 
who couldn’t develop their own char- 
acters because they assumed so many 
others, and postulated that the meeting 
of young people at singing school where 
the sweet strains aroused their tender 
emotions leading to early marriage 
accounted for the rapid growth of 
population in New England!” 


In his textbook, Elements of Political 
Economy, Francis Wayland gave a 
strong moral tone to his remarks. 


He admonished: 


If, now, we compare the various modes 

of expenditure most common among 
men, I think we shall find, that the 
economy of the moral and intellectual 
pleasures is somewhat overlooked. 
Our greatest expenses are for those 
objects . . . which are rendered neces- 
sary, by command of fashion, or the love 
of ostentation. 

The pleasures of benevolence, so far as 
pecuniary consumption is concerned, are 
less expensive than those of the senses. 
Were the sums lavished in thoughtless 
caprice . . . to be reserved for charity, 
how great an amount of happiness might 
be created both in the benefactor and 
the recipient. 

. . The gratification of the senses 

Schmidt, George P. Old Time College Presi- 
dents. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1930. p. 138. 
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enervates the body, enfeebles the mind, 
and tends to render intellectual exercise 
unpleasant, and to unfit us for any 
important or highly reasonable exertion." 


Thomas R. Dew, pre-Civil War 
president of William and Mary, 
emphasized history in his instruction 
of Seniors, and, as might be expected 
from this defendant of slavery, upheld 
the morality of black bondage." 
Timothy Dwight, whose gréat presi- 
dency of Yale College during the Jef- 
fersonian era, placed that institution 
in the front rank of American colleges, 
emphasized belles-lettres and criticism 
in his moral-philosophy course." 

Obviously, subject-matter divisions 
were of little consequence so far as 
these old-time college leaders were 
concerned—they taught with vigor 
and were wholly consumed with their 
task of building Christian character. 
Many college presidents and moral- 


philosophy courses were, of course, 


dismal failures. A student of John 
Wheelock’s said of the president of 
Dartmouth College during the open- 
ing years of the nineteenth century: 


He was not considered by the senior class 
as a popular or profitable teacher. His 
knowledge and instruction were mostly 
confined to the book. He was much a 
recluse and mingled little in public or in 
private with the world and seemed to 
know little of it.’ 


Francis Wayland’s comments on his 
student days at Union College under 
Eliphalet Nott in 1814 suggest some- 
thing of the impact of the best of the 
moral-philosophy courses: 


The recitations of Dr. Nott were of the 
nature of conversational lectures. After 


18Boston: Gould, Lincoln, 1856. pp. 384, 385, 387- 

MHaddow, Anna. Political Science in American 
Colleges and Universities. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1939. pp. 16-17. 

Schmidt, op. cit. p. 106. 

Richardson, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 261. 
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a brief recitation of the text, he occupied 
the remaining time in animated discussion 
on subjects connected with the lesson. 
Sometimes he examined, and either con- 
firmed, refuted or illustrated the author; 
sometimes he showed the consequences 
which flowed from the truth enunciated, 
and applied it to the various forms of 
individual, political, and_ social life. 
Sometimes he relieved the discussion by 
appropriate anecdotes. On every suit- 
able occasion he urged upon us a strict 
adherence to moral principle, and the 
necessity of religion in order to true 
success to the life that now is, as well as 
that which is to come. His recitations 
were a pleasure which no student was 
willing to lose. We then began to think 
ourselves men, for we had found out how 
to form judgments for ourselves on men 
and things, and on the events which were 
transpiring around us. I think I do not 
exaggerate when I say that attendance 
upon Dr. Nott’s course of instruction 
formed an era in the life of every one of 
his students.” 


HE picture, then, of the moral- 

philosophy course as it existed 
in the nineteenth-century American 
college begins to emerge. The intel- 
lectual currents of the time and the 
denominational zeal of American 
Protestantism both emphasized the 
importance of ethical study and 
hence tended to focus an intense 
and far-reaching light upon moral 
philosophy. Correlative to this was 
a well-nigh universal agreement upon 
the basic principles of traditional 
Christian morality which gave the 
“moral professors” a solid founda- 
tion for their comments on public 
and private life. The colleges were 
small enough to allow all Seniors to 
receive instruction together, usually 


Wayland, Francis, and Wayland, H. L. 4 
Memoir of the Life and Labor of Francis Wayland. 
New York: Sheldon and Company, 1867. Vol. I, 
PP- 35-36. 
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from the president of the college, and 
the classroom lectures and textbooks 
themselves were not bound by modern 
academic divisions, and constantly 
reminded the students that “there is 
in human action a moral quality.” 
Some vital factors which distinguish 
moral philosophy from nearly all 
modern courses and which are the 
key to contemporary “integrative” 
or “unifying” courses should be 
noted. First, the nature of the 
instructor was very significant. He 
was in nearly all cases a Christian 
minister trained in eloquence and 
consecrated to the task of building 
upright character. Very probably a 
measure of eloquence and dedication 
was essential in the teaching of a course 
dealing directly with the supreme 
goals of the college. Even today it 


is possible to outline, at least in 
general terms, the primary goal of 


higher education—the development 
of effective democratic citizenship. 
A more direct concern for this might 
be the “integrating idea” of the 
modern college or university. Sec- 
ond, the personal meaningfulness of 
the moral-philosophy course was 
crucial—it dealt directly with matters 
of practical, everyday importance 
to the students. Correspondingly, 
modern courses dealing with the 
great issues of the times must make 
clear the relationship of these issues 
to the life of the individual student. 
Finally, the moral-philosophy pro- 
fessors took for granted the obligation 
of developing in their students an 
adherence to the ideals and traditions 
of Protestant Christianity. This was 
the crucial factor which unified and 
molded their view of life and was the 
driving force behind their impact on 
students. Once again, it is not diffi- 
cult to find a counterpart of this devo- 
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tion to a set of values. “The life of 
freedom is our ideal and we should 
have no hesitation in making it the 
touchstone of our education, its inte- 
grating principle, its organizing idea.” 
This, it would seem, is the only 
realistic starting point in thinking 
about a modern course which would 
duplicate the inclusive, integrative 
nature of nineteenth-century moral 
philosophy. A critical examination 
of the growth and significance of 
American democratic thought, for 
example, would be a promising task 
for present-day college Seniors. Even 
in the post-Eliot university, devoted 
to the elective principle and the 
expansion of knowledge, the life of 
freedom might be important enough 
to merit the attention of all students. 
Clear recognition of an organizing 
idea is the key to educational integra- 
tion, whether it be nineteenth-century 
Christian morality or, in the twentieth 
century, the democratic way of life. 
Even modern differences between, 
say, Dovglas MacArthur and William 
O. Dougias over the essentials of the 
democratic, or American, way of life 
are reminiscent of the denominational 
squabbles of the nineteenth century. 
Beneath both is a substantial area of 
agreement which is, very probably, 
more important than the points of 
difference. This is not to suggest 
that democracy be enshrined as a 
new religion to replace Christianity. 
Rather, it would seem, the principles 
of the free or open society constitute 
a widely accepted set of values that 
permeate all phases of life and all aca- 
demic disciplines. It isin this sense that 
the life of freedom might supply the co- 
hering idea of modern higher education. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 7] 


18Quoted from a memorandum presented by 
Herman A. Brautigam of Colgate University to the 
Senior Core Committee of that institution in 1948. 
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By L.A. KING 


An Open Letter to Colleagues of the Faculty of Ubique College 


BOUT once each winter the 
A English department can expect 
the tinkle and crash of break- 
ing glass. Examination discloses a 
large brickbat lying in the center of 
its living-room floor. Sometimes the 
occasion is a committee meeting; 
perhaps a bull session in the faculty 
lounge; often a faculty meeting. At 
these public meetings the brickbat is 
generally tastefully gift-wrapped, but 
it is nevertheless a brickbat. ‘Does 
the English Department believe that 
the lamentable performance of our 
students, especially the Seniors, in 
the use of their mother tongue is 
attributable to the lower level of 
linguistic ability (sigh!) now so com- 
mon in our entering Freshmen or to 
the unfortunately poorer instruction 
(sigh again!) now being so widely 
given students in the secondary schools 
or (leer!) to some other cause?”” That 
“other cause” means “Why in the 
name of green apples don’t you 
English teachers earn your money 
by doing something for these young 
people in your freshman English 
courses?” 

My dear friends, I do not wish to 
be unkind about this annual occur- 
rence, but I do propose to pick up 
that brickbat and toss it right back 
through your big picture window. 
The reason why we English teachers 
are not doing more for those Fresh- 


men is that you are daily pouring 
sand into the bearings, spreading 
grease on the tracks, and watering 
our gasoline. In my opinion your 
tears about the lamentable perform- 
ance of our students are almost com- 
pletely glycerine. You do not really, 
not really, mean a word of your 
moans. If you did, you would do 
your part in this business and stop 
sabotaging us. 

When we get those Freshmen in 
September, they vary considerably 
in native ability and previous train- 
ing. A look at the entrance-test 
results or the first papers will fully 
demonstrate that fact. Fortunately, 
they show a commendable concern 
about their shortcomings and a willing- 
ness to accept what we have to say 
about the value of writing and speak- 
ing like educated people. Accord- 
ingly we set to work with a rush to 
etch forever on their minds the 
conviction that educated people use 
language in certain ways, that they 
are proud of their ability with lan- 
guage and careful to develop and 
maintain it. We know that this 
conviction is the motive power to 
take them through the weeks of 
hard work ahead and the years of 
vigilance and care that must attend 
a life of successful language use. 
We talk of clarity and effectiveness 
and the intricacies of usage levels. 
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And at first those innocent children 
respond. They actually believe us. 
We for our part hope once more— 
nothing more perennial than hope in 
an English teacher—that we can 
win this time. But presently the 
response cools; then comes a wary 
look in the eye; finally outright 
doubt. We know that we have been 
beaten again. The Freshmen are 
lost; they have been attending other 
courses; they have fallen into bad 
company. Once more we have been 
sabotaged. 


T IS not deliberate or malicious; 
just absent-minded, unconscious, 
accidental. But we have been sabo- 
taged by you, our colleagues and 
friends. And I shall now charge you 


with four varieties cf subversion 
against the language of our students. 
First, the example you set. We 


tell the Freshmen that an educated 
person does not use such an expression 
as “he don’t.” And we insist that 
a good writer or speaker communi- 
cates clearly and effectively. But 
they find soon enough that Dr. X, 
head of Z department, habitually 
says “he don’t.” They try to dis- 
cover what Dr. A is trying to com- 
municate—but neither clearly nor 
effectively—and find the task impos- 
sible. Then about Thanksgiving they 
draw the inevitable conclusion: if 
Dr. X, that important man, regularly 
uses that proscribed form, and if 
Dr. A, that great scholar, is neither 
clear nor effective, and if both are 
educated persons—as who would dare 
to deny—then Miss B of the English 
department must be an old maiden 
aunt and her remarks are to be taken 
with some caution. And what can 
Miss B do about that? 

It may be unkind, but it can be 
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inted out that there is great likeli- 
ood that the faculty of some years 
ago moaned over you as students. 
You are just the poor writers of 
fifteen years ago, grown a trifle 
gray about the temples but not better 
writers or speakers of the mother 
tongue. Your bad example is easily 
accounted for. 

In passing, a word for our cousins 
in the speech department should be 
inserted. They do their best to 
inculcate some of the qualities of good 
speaking. But the Freshmen are not 
blind and deaf or unobservant. 
They soon note that the antics of the 
faculty when lecturing in their classes 
include almost everything frowned 
upon by the speech teachers: pretzel 
postures, gazing out the window or 
at the ceiling with rapt attention, 
twirling eyeglasses or fingering ears, 
semi-reclining on elbows, mumbling, 
smacking the lips, talking through the 
nose. It appears that eminence in 
college does not depend on skill in 
either written or spoken English. 

Of course if example were all that 
we had to fight against, we might 
still win. We could—and do—sug- 
gest, when asked about the departures 
of eminent faculty members from 
accepted practices in language, that 
the Freshmen observe the behavior 
of the notables who come in a 
constant stream to the campus. If 
we select our models judiciously we 
can make a fairly convincing case for 
our pronouncements, and the sus- 
picion can be planted that some of the 
faculty had unfortunate backgrounds 
or slight contact with the outside 
world, and thus are not good exam- 
ples. Example alone, then, only 
shakes the confidence of the Freshmen 
and does not completely destroy it. 

But the second and more serious 
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saboteur’s trick is what you, my 
colleagues, allow the Freshmen to 
perpetrate without fear of conse- 
quences. When they slip into non- 
standard usage or fuzziness or dullness, 
are they—even mildly—rebuked in 
any classes but English and speech? 
And are their lapses, no matter how 
serious, penalized? Or are papers 
ever refused for poor use of the 
language? Now if no one but Eng- 
lish teachers—and that in but one 
course out of some twenty or more 
in a college program—demands good 
writing, what will inevitably result? 
Natural inertia will ensure that the 
Freshmen—and all the rest of the 
students—will perform at exactly the 
level permitted. My weeping col- 
leagues, you ask for it. You are 
getting exactly the kind of English 
you permit. 

And you do ask for it. Make no 
mistake about that. What you per- 
mit shouts so loudly that we English 
teachers cannot hear your sobs. When 
you permit a student to use poor 
English, you ask for poor English. 
In fact, you are encouraging, teaching, 
poor English. You are effectively 
undoing everything the English de- 
partment can do. You can have in 
this college the kind of English you 
really want. And you have. Right 
now. The poor English used by 
students is the poor English per- 
mitted, asked for, encouraged, taught 
by the faculty. If you insisted on 
good English, you would get it. 

Some one of you will at once reply 
that we English teachers are asking 
you to do our job, to teach English. 
No, we are not asking you to take 
time in your courses to teach English, 
to do the technical explaining and 
drill necessary. We will do that as a 
service to all of you. But in a real 
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sense you are teachers of English. 
So long as you teach in English and 
your students use English to do 
work in your courses, your attitude 
toward their language will have enor- 
mous weight with them. You cannot 
escape that, any more than you can 
escape teaching habits of thought 
and ethics and all the rest of the 
elements of education that are caught 
more than taught. The city does not 
ask you to be policemen, but your 
attitude at home toward law and 
community welfare has an enormous 
effect either in helping or hindering 


‘the police in their special work. No, 


we do not ask you to do our job. 
We ask you to do yours, to help create 
the atmosphere that will encourage 
proficiency in language. It is not a 
question of whether you will teach 
English; it is a question of what kind 
you will teach by what you demand 
in your classes. 

Third, you give little practice in 
the use of English. While you lecture, 
students are silent and scratch down 
whatever they choose to take notes 
on. You give objective tests, and 
students make X’s. Only the illiterate 
write with X’s. Why do you not ask 
for more writing and speaking in 
your courses, so that students may 
develop habits of skillful use of 
language? They get enough practice 
outside their classes in colloquial and 
non-standard English. Where are 
they to get practice in easy use of 
excellent English if not in your classes? 

Fourth, you set up conditions in the 
written work you do require which 
tend to produce poor work in English 
or to discourage careful effort. I 
hear of files of term papers in fra- 
ternity houses, and they are not kept 
for the edification of future scholars. 
They accumulate because students 
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know that whole armfuls of term 
papers are turned in to an instructor 
on one day and returned the next 
with a mark but no other sign of 
having been read. They accumulate 
because students know of a paper 
carefully labeled as having been 
marked 4 by the same professor in 
seven different semesters of the same 
course. Can you imagine a careful 
piece of work being done under such 
circumstances? A student would be 
somewhat more than normally eager 
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if he poured his efforts down such a 
rathole. 

Those are the ways in which you 
sabotage our efforts. We of the 
English department believe that, 
taken together, they are an almost 
insuperable obstacle. And we hereby 
return that brickbat to you: “Why 
in the name of green apples don’t you, 
dear colleagues, stop sabotaging our 
machinery? And why don’t you take 
the part of the job that is inescapably 
yours and doit right?” [Vol. XXIV, No. 7] 


Twentieth-Century Mark 
Hopkinsism 


By ROY P. FAIRFIELD 


Developing Individuality in General-Education Courses 


ITH colleges placing so 
much emphasis upon general 
education today, the move- 


ment’s philosophic foundations and 
its particular manifestations have 
inevitably drawn criticism. Further- 
more, disagreements have developed 
within the area itself, resulting in a 
whole proliferation of courses with 
different emphases. The Hutchins 
school would use the great-books 
technique, even in teaching science, 
while James Bryant Conant’s fol- 
lowers prefer the case method. A 
third group stresses the chronological 
approach to an understanding of our 
cultural heritage; yet another advo- 
cates integration by means of con- 
ceptual analysis.'. But there are 
men, often claiming John Dewey as 


1See ‘The Foundation for Integrated Education: 
News and Notes,” Main Currents in Modern 
Thought, 1X (September, 1952), pp. 35-43, 52-57- 


their spiritual guide, who look some- 
what askance upon this trend in higher 
education. They claim that “core” 
courses do not afford opportunity to 
develop individuality; aside from being 
non-functional, these programs some- 
times promote superficial thinking. 
The battle over what is functional 
(Who can ultimately decide this 
issue? and by what criteria?) has 
been raging since the writing of 
the Republic, and lies somewhat 
beyond the scope of this paper. 
Most educators are aware of the 
superficiality of the problem, which 
often stems from efforts to make a 
course popular, and are designing 
general-education courses to avoid 
such difficulties. As the late Theo- 
dore Spencer observed, however, 


. this is a danger that we must 
accept: the danger on the other side is 
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too great, the danger that the western 
tradition of man’s nature and dignity 
may break into pieces in our hands. 
And if the great texts of that tradition 
are studied in . . . their essence, perhaps 
superficiality may be avoided.? 

The validity of the former indictment, 
namely, that general-education courses 
merely pour students into the same 
mold, will depend not only upon the 
nature of the course but also upon 
the personality of the instructor. 
Nobody’s intellectual and emotional 
maturity need be stunted simply 
because he is learning the same 
material as his neighbor. The read- 
ing and discussion of the Jliad or 
Einstein’s theory of relativity in a 
required course may be equally as 
stimulating as the consideration of 
Moby Dick or the nature of osmotic 
pressure in an elected one. If the 
— is enthusiastic as well as 
earned, the intellectual excitement 
may well be contagious in either type 
of program. The purpose of this 
essay, however, is to suggest that 
both of these criticisms may be met 
head on by the adoption of a simple 
technique in addition to the normal 


procedures of pedagogy. 


R five years the writer has 

taught a required, junior-senior, 
four-semester course of the general- 
education variety in which we analyze 
the development of Western culture 
from Homer to Sartre. Stressing 
both facts and implications as well 
as employing a variety of methods 
ranging from the reading of sources 
to the study of audio-visual materials, 
we attempt to see how each segment 
of Western society grew in its eco- 


“An Acquired Illumination,” an essa 
righted in Mr. Spencer’s name and used in 
ties 1b at Harvard University. 


copy- 
umani- 
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nomic, political, aesthetic, philosophic, 
religious, and scientific aspects. This 
is done not simply to familiarize our 
students with quaint bits of antiquity, 
but to develop their discriminative 
powers and acquaint them with the 
most significant factors in our herit- 
age.’ Within this “rigid” framework 
the writer has encouraged students 
to do voluntary projects related to 
their personal interests yet giving 
them a more profound understanding 
of some feature of the course. Both 
critical and creative ideas, presented 
orally and in writing, have been 
acceptable. Granted the student has 
been entitled to extra credit for his 
work if he wanted it, and in some 
cases his efforts have helped materially 
in this respect. Most participants, 
however, have been motivated by 
intrinsic rather than extrinsic reasons. 
Some examples may be cited to 
illustrate the use of this technique. 
On the more scholarly side of the 
ledger, students have turned in inter- 
pretive and analytical essays on 
particular phases of the course. One 
man correlated his modern literature 
studies with the Repudlic, writing 
“Platonic Ideas in Ibsen’s 4n Enemy 
of the People,” while a perceptive 
classmate drew parallels between the 
characters and dilemmas of Orestes 
and Hamlet. The study of Christian 
theology and history inspired essays 
on “Jesus the Man,” “Christianity, 
Culture, and Civilization,” and “Puri- 
tan Theories of Church and State.” 
An Hawaiian student wrote on the 
impact of Christianity upon his 
family’s thinking. Several students 
have probed into the biographies of 


8See the author’s “Facts versus Implications,” 
Journat oF Hicuer Epucation, (April, 1949), 
pp. 188-91; and “Quaint Bits of Antiquity,” 
Classical Journal, XLVII (April, 1952), pp. 282-85. 
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composers whose symphonies we 
heard in class. A “pre-med” made 
a thorough analysis of “Fear of 
Disease during the Middle Ages.” 
Whenever feasible, I have encouraged 
the student to integrate material 
from his major field of concentration, 
current assignments, and his personal 
interests. 

At the more imaginative level, 
several women have written poems, 
while two men contributed drawings. 
Although the verse was far from 
being Pulitzer Prize worthy, it was a 
sincere effort to interpret the spirit 
of the course and the implications 
of classroom discussion. One girl, 
disturbed by a Time article on the 
“Younger Generation” as well as its 
analysis by our college president and 
her classmates, exclaimed: 


Oh God, in this world of noise and 
confusion 

In the midst of this turbulent mess 

Do they want us to shout for the chaos 
within us 

Or cry for the things we have lost? 


If we stand silent before them it is not to 
acknowledge defeat. 

Our silence is only our protest against the 
trials they have forced us to meet.® 


In a less serious vein, Darwin inspired 
one Senior to write “The Evolution 
and History of the Bathtub,” while 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa did an 
essay on “Thoughts on the Irrational 
Consequences of the Age of Reason.” 

The Italian movie, “The Bicycle 
Thief,” not only brought forth several 
critical analyses, from both the 
aesthetic and ethical sides, but it 
also elicited a fine pencil drawing on 


‘Time, LVIII 251)» 46-52. 


Silent Generation,” 


’Spring, Barbara. 
This is a Bates 


The Garnet (Winter, are 4 44 
College student publication. 
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the concept of infinity. Sophocles’ 
great drama inspired two twelve- 
by-eighteen-inch. charcoal sketches, 
“Oedipus in Anger” and “The Blind 
Oedipus.” The insight in these pic- 
tures is reflected in the choice of red 
and blue backgrounds which make 
the anger and sorrow more poignant. 

At the informal level I have 
accepted oral reports on such movies 
as “The Bicycle Thief,” Orson 
Welles’s “‘ Macbeth,” and “‘An Apart- 
ment for Peggy.” The last picture 
aroused considerable controversy over 
the ethics of suicide. One boy turned 
out to be a lover of Hugo, so he 
read Ninety-Three, relating it to 
Hume’s empiricism and the source 
readings on the French Revolution. 
Another student “introduced himself” 
to Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, and 
Scientific American during his senior 
year by reading complete issues of 
each against the background of our 
general-education course. He then 
discussed them with me in_ both 
factual and implicative terms. 

The final type of project defies 
definition. A couple of years ago a 
Senior enthusiastically related an 
experience he had had as the result of 
buying some portfolios of etchings 
while browsing in a Boston book 
store. After looking at his purchases 
and observing that he had some of 
Claude Lorrain’s works in the second 
state, as well as the work of several 
obscure Dutchmen, I suggested that 
he prepare an exhibit for the library. 
During the next few weeks he spent 
much of his spare time learning about 
“his” artists and the technique of 
etching. The display reflected under- 
standing and good taste; moreover, 
he shared his discoveries with his 

[Continued on page 394} 
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Bases for Evaluating the 
Master’s Program’ 


Graduate study in the United 
States has more than doubled in the 
last ten years. Whereas in 1940 
there were awarded approximately 
thirty thousand Masters’ and Doc- 
tors’ degrees, in 1950 approximately 
sixty-five thousand degrees were 
granted. Numerically speaking, the 
great increase has taken place on 
the Master’s level, with approxi- 
mately fifty-eight thousand degrees 
awarded in 1950 as compared with 
about twenty-seven thousand in 1940. 

Possession of the Master’s degree is 
becoming a requirement for employ- 
ment in many positions in such areas 
as engineering, forestry, home eco- 
nomics, library science, medical sci- 
ence, nursing, psychology, public 
health, religious education, social 
work, and theology. In addition, 
many states are requiring the fifth 
year of training for a_teacher’s 
license, with the result that increased 
numbers are securing the Master’s 
degree in English, history, foreign 
language, mathematics, music, physi- 
cal education, science, and social 
science. 

Because of the increased demand 
for the Master’s degree, the advance 
in training of faculties, the expansion 
in library and laboratory facilities in 
many institutions, and the natural 
ambition of higher institutions to 


‘Reported by Earl W. Anderson, Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University, and O. T. 
Richardson, Washington University. 


expand their services and increase 
their prestige, many colleges and 
universities have embarked on Mas- 
ter’s degree programs, and many 
more are seriously contemplating the 
addition of such advanced offerings. 

Accrediting agencies seem not to 
have set up specific standards for 
determining the conditions under 
which a Master’s degree program 
justifies accreditation. In attempting 
to formulate criteria for an accredit- 
ing organization, the authors of this 
article found little specific informa- 
tion and few standards by which to 
judge the quality of a college’s 
program for the Master’s degree. 
In the hope that institutions con- 
sidering the development of such 
programs will be helped in their 
deliberations by a set of criteria for 
judging the quality of Master’s degree 
work, the following thirteen bases of 
evaluation are presented and dis- 
cussed. These bases are premised 
on the assumption that Master’s 
degree requirements should be of 
higher quality than are undergraduate 
standards. 

1. A Master’s degree program must be 
built upon a strong undergraduate 
program. 

Within a strong institution, programs 
leading to the Master’s degree should be 
developed only in departments having 
strong undergraduate programs. Areas 
in which the undergraduate programs 
are weak should not be permitted to 
expand into graduate offerings. Attempts 
at graduate offerings in a department will 
accentuate its undergraduate weakness. 
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A college or university threatened 
with loss of accreditation as an under- 
graduate institution is unwise to risk 
further loss by attempting the more 
difficult educational task, the Master’s 
program. Hence, a weak institution is 
wise to strengthen its undergraduate 
program rather than spread its facilities 
thin in attempts to offer graduate courses. 
2. There should be a sufficient number 

of graduate students enrolled to 
secure group solidarity and to make 
possible a considerable amount of in- 
tellectual stimulation among them, 
in and out of their classes. 

The stimulation received from peers is 
essential in a good program of graduate 
study. Certainly the opportunity to 
discuss problems, issues, experiments, 
and opinions with other students whose 
interests and backgrounds are in the 
same field of specialization adds greatly 
to the learning opportunities of a grad- 
uate student. This is especially true in 
the social studies, the humanities, and 
in many of the sciences. It is more true 
on the Master’s level than on the level of 
the Ph.D. In most graduate schools the 
Mark Hopkins-and-one-student theory 
is not sound. Students learn from each 
other as well as from their instructors. 

While it is difficult to place a rigid 
figure on the number of graduate students 
desirable, there should be enough of 
them in each area to make classes of 
reasonable size. A single graduate stu- 
dent in an area, or three or four graduate 
students in the whole college, each in a 
separate area, are not in a position to 
obtain full value from graduate work. 
A program in a new area may justifiably 
be started with a small number of 
students, but determination as to whether 
or not a program ought to be developed 
should be based upon the likelihood 
that graduate students will be available 
in the area. 

3. Only students of more than average 
ability as undergraduates should be 
admitted to graduate programs. 
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If the quality of the work of graduate 
students is to be held at a higher level 
than that of undergraduate students, 
then careful selection of students for 
graduate work seems essential. Human 
nature being what it is, it is likely that 
the instruction will be adapted to the 
intellectual level of the students. Hence, 
institutions that accept any college 
graduate as a candidate for the Master’s 
degree are likely to develop programs 
which are very similar to the under- 
graduate ones. 

The logical time for selection is at 
entrance to the program. However, a 
few schools allow any college graduate to 
take postgraduate work but only permit 
certain students to enter the program 
for the Master’s degree. This pattern 
has certain merits in professional fields 
with mature students who have grown 
tremendously in responsibility since their 
undergraduate days. Its weakness is 
that departments that are eager for 
students may set their standards in terms 
of the abilities of students in order to 
retain as large a number of them as 
possible. Many schools adopt a com- 
promise position of selection on the basis 
of intelligence and undergraduate records, 
with relatively infrequent exceptions in 
individual cases where it seems clear 
that the student may carry graduate 
work satisfactorily even though his under- 
graduate record was not good. 


4. There should be enough courses 
restricted to graduate students to 
ensure that a substantial proportion 
of their instruction will be on a 
strictly graduate level. 


Graduate students who take all or most 
of their courses with groups that are 
undergraduate in character are being 
instructed for the most part as under- 
graduate students, with the requirements 
set to meet an undergraduate level of 
material. Instruction on a strictly grad- 
uate level can be given only in classes 
which are restricted to graduate students. 
If there are not enough students for such 
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strictly graduate classes, then perhaps 
the institution is not yet ready to offer a 
Master’s degree program in that area. 

Some colleges pretend that courses 
are of graduate character by giving them 
numbers which designate them as such, 
but permit enrollment in them to be 
almost entirely of undergraduate stu- 
dents. The maturity level of the student 
rather than the number of the course 
determines the difficulty of the content. 

There is no ideal proportion of hours 
of credit which should be restricted to 
graduate courses. As a guess it is 
proposed that not less than one-third 
and preferably not less than one-half of 
the course work of the graduate student 
should be in courses limited strictly to 
graduate students. 


5. Graduate students enrolling in 
courses open also to undergrad- 
uates should be held to greater and 
deeper accomplishments in these 
courses than those of the under- 
graduate students. 

To make certain that the graduate 
student gets more from the under- 
graduate course than does his undergrad- 
uate fellow student, there should be a 
dual standard of requirements including 
separate examinations, additional term 
projects, and a higher level of scholarship 
for graduate students for the same 
amount of credit. 


6. The program should demand from 
each Master’s student a demonstra- 
tion of his research ability. 
Research ability as here defined does 

not necessarily mean being able to 

write a scholarly treatise, although this 
is one way of demonstrating such ability. 

The student who receives the Master’s 

degree should give evidence of powers 

of discernment and the ability to apply 
knowledge to new situations and to 
organize and present data with reason- 
able skill. He should display some 
ingenuity, and should have greater vision 
and insight than are commonly expected 
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of the undergraduate student. The ability 
to attack a genuine problem successfully 
and to draw valid and significant con- 
clusions from the data involved should 
be demanded. 

Many institutions do not require a 
thesis for the Master’s degree. Pro- 
fessional reports, special plans, developed 
and properly evaluated, and the like, 
are valid substitutes for the thesis. 


7. The program of each Master’s stu- 
dent should include a reasonable 
amount of specialization in one area 
of study. 

Presumably the graduate student has 
had a sound general education and a 
moderate specialization in his under- 
graduate work. In the Master’s program 
the student should become somewhat of a 
specialist. This does not mean that 
courses in allied fields or even some work 
in advanced general education should be 
denied him. However, it does ‘assume 
that he has specialized intensively in one 
area by the time he obtains his Master’s 
degree. Such a program requires that 
several courses be available to him in his 
area of advanced specialization. 


8. There should be enough flexibility 
in the Master’s program to permit 
a maximum of scholarly learning. 


The graduate school is faced with two 
extremes in charting its Master’s program 
of study. One extreme is the rigid type 
of curriculum which prescribes most of 
the courses required for a degree. This 
makes for easier administration but leads 
to much dissatisfaction on the part of 
some teachers and students. It ensures 
work of graduate character, but it may 
result in requiring students to take 
courses which are of little value to them 
and denying them other courses which, 
for their special interests, would be 
extremely valuable. The individual pro- 
gram of study under the guidance of an 
adviser, if properly conducted in an 
institution with high standards, has 
greater merit. However, administrators 
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must guard against students who are 
seeking easy paths, on the one hand, 
and against counselors who aggressively 
hold their students to specific courses, on 
the other. The problem is one of seeing 
that the student gets the most valuable 
learning experiences possible. In many 
colleges the establishment of an advisory 
committee with a great deal of leeway 
for exercising of judgment seems to be 
desirable. In general, the student and 
his advisory committee are better able to 
judge the merits of his program than is 
an over-all administrative committee 
which attempts to set up a block of 
required courses for all students. 


g. An adequate counseling program 
should be provided. 


College authorities capable of con- 
ducting a Master’s degree program should 
be capable of making clear to each 
student the desirability or undesirability 
of his undertaking graduate work, or of 
undertaking graduate work in a special 
area. Guidance should help him to see 
if he is qualified as shown by his under- 
graduate record and by the results of 
intelligence or aptitude tests. He should 
be helped to determine whether or not 
the graduate program he desires is 
feasible. He should be shown that it 
requires a great deal of ability and con- 
centration. He will need to be guided 
as to the amount of outside work he 
undertakes, and the extent to which he 
can meet the requirements of a Master’s 
degree while attempting to carry on a 
full-time job. He should be shown 
where he is weak in his classroom and 
research work, what he needs to do in 
order to meet requirements, and, in some 
cases, that the requirements are beyond 
his ability. The more he can be helped 
to analyze his own situation and arrive 
at his own conclusions, the better. 
However, it is recognized that often 
human ability and human judgment are 
related inversely one to the other and 
that in some cases the institution must 
make a negative decision against the 
opposition of the student. 
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10. Graduate instruction should be 
limited to those staff members 
who are qualified to stimulate 
learning at the graduate level. 


The teacher should know more than 
the learner. Many students of higher 
education would have at least one holder 
of the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent 
in each area of specialization in which 
the Master’s degree is offered. This 
person should direct or supervise the 
program and the research of the students 
in that area. If the graduate offerings 
are large, there should be several staff 
members holding the Doctor’s degree. 
One authority advocates two Doctors for 
each department or area. Teaching of 
strictly graduate courses by staff mem- 
bers having no preparation beyond the 
Master’s degree should rarely be sanc- 
tioned, and only when there are unusual 
evidences of outstanding ability should 
a staff member with only a Bachelor’s 
degree instruct a strictly graduate course. 
It is recognized that in some areas of 
specialization there are few holders of the 
Doctor’s degree, and that in these areas 
mature and scholarly teachers holding 
Masters’ degrees might well direct Mas- 
ters’ programs. However, there seems 
little justification for allowing relatively 
inexperienced college teachers holding 
Masters’ degrees to teach graduate 
courses or direct the program of graduate 
students. It is recognized that pos- 
session of the Doctor’s degree does not 
guarantee teaching skill. It is assumed, 
however, that a teacher with a high level 
of teaching skill will become a more 
efficient teacher as the result of his 
education for the doctorate. 


11. Staff load should permit time to 
supervise the Master’s degree 
candidates and their work. 

The full-time teaching-load on the 
undergraduate level in most colleges and 
universities approximates 12 to 14 class- 
hours per week. The kind of supervision 
needed on the Master’s level of study 
requires that the teaching-load be ad- 
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justed accordingly and that faculty 
supervision of Masters’ students be 
reckoned as a part of the full-time load. 
The supervision of theses is  time- 
consuming, as is the evaluation of the 
work of graduate students. 

The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education states as one of its 
standards for graduate work that 
no staff member whose work gives credit on 
advanced degrees should have a teaching load 
of 14 hours per week excluding average 
faculty non-teaching assignments. Faculty 
members whose teaching assignments are 
over fifty per cent in advanced degree courses 
shall be assigned a teaching load of not over 
12 hours per week excluding faculty non- 
teaching assignments. 

Colleges initiating Masters’ programs 
must protect the integrity of graduate 
instruction by allocating sufficient instruc- 
tional time to it. 


12. The staff of the graduate school 
granting the degree should have 
enough contact with each student 
to be able to observe his growth 
as a student, direct his learning 
effectively, and evaluate his aca- 
demic accomplishments. 


The awarding of the Master’s degree 
by an institution presupposes that that 
institution has been able to direct the 
learning of the student effectively and 
exert a distinct influence upon the intel- 
lectual development. The function of 
the college should be to educate rather 
than to evaluate education received 
elsewhere. Requirements for the Mas- 
ter’s degree vary from one year’s full- 
time residence to a stipulation that half 
of the required credit be granted by the 
institution awarding the degree. Many 
institutions will accept from five to eight 
hours of transfer credit; only a few will 
accept more than a third of the credit by 
transfer. It seems clear that if the 
faculty is to know a student well and to 
have time to bring its ideas to bear upon 
him, he must spend a_ considerable 
amount of time in that institution. Some 
schools demand a solid block of time in 
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order to thus prevent a student from 
getting mere snatches of the curriculum 
at intermittent periods. Others limit the 
amount of extension credit permitted 
toward a Master’s degree, because much 
extension work often is taught by prac- 
titioners who are not scholars and much 
of it is offered under conditions not con- 
ducive to thorough scholarship. For exam- 
ple, extension library facilities usually are 
inadequate, and most extension students 
are attempting to carry work on top of 
full programs of employment. 


13. The library and laboratory facili- 
ties should be adequate for effective 
graduate study. 

Library and laboratory facilities which 
are adequate for undergraduate study are 
not automatically adequate for a grad- 
uate program. The need for more 
extensive reading, for tapping original 
sources along with a broad coverage of 
secondary sources, puts a serious strain 
on library facilities. One of the first 
essentials in moving into a graduate 
program is the upgrading and expanding 
of library and laboratory facilities. The 
need for laboratory facilities is, of course, 
much greater in certain areas than in 
others. 

The bases listed are presented not 
with the idea that they cover all 
points of a graduate program but 
rather to lend encouragement and 
provide a positive approach for col- 
lege officials. The institution con- 
templating the installation of the 
graduate program will be confronted 
with many other problems. It is 
suggested that before installing a 
graduate program, the college avail 
itself of good consultative services. 

There needs to be a period of 
in-service training during which the 
faculty can develop a clear philosophy 
and gain complete understanding of 
the program about to be installed. 
This means that considerable time 
should be devoted to preparation 
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and development of the graduate 
program. It may be desirable to 
release certain faculty or staff mem- 
bers who will be charged with the 
developmental tasks of the program. 
These individuals then will be able to 
outline a program after getting sug- 
gestions through visitations, study, 
and research. It should be stressed 
that innovations in a college or uni- 
versity program must be acceptable to 
the faculty to assure them success. 


The Student-V olunteer 
Social Worker’ 


For some years now, graduate 
schools of social work and under- 
graduate schools of liberal arts have 
provided prospective social workers 
with opportunities for volunteer field 
work. Recently this practice has 
been extended to candidates for the 


teaching profession because it is 
believed that practice teaching in 
many traditional schools does not 
sufficiently reveal the dynamics of 
the group process to the prospective 


teacher. Agencies have welcomed 
these volunteers because of the limita- 
tions of trained personnel and budget. 
What these two fields—teaching and 
social work—have in common is that 
volunteers in either are largely ani- 
mated by the desire for professional 
preparation. 

In, view of the crying need for 
volunteer workers in such social 
agencies as Y’s, settlement houses, 
scout organizations, and so on, and 
the general level of maturity of the 
college student, why can this activity 
not be extended to all undergraduate 
students who are interested? Prior 


'Reported by Israel Kugler, Department of the 
Social Sciences, Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, State University of New York. 
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to college, the student is too young 
and immature to engage in social 
service directly, but at the college 
level he is prepared to do so, and the 
opportunities are boundless. 

A program to provide social agencies 
with volunteers from the colleges must 
center around the three elements 
involved: the student, the college, 
and the agency. Each element, while 
closely related to the others, has its 
special problems and concerns. Group 
social work is a very serious under- 
taking, since its object is to salvage 
the personalities of the young. Hence 
foolhardy actions resulting from slip- 
shod arrangements or inadequate 
preparations for a program of volun- 
teer social work may be disastrous. 

Among the desirable objectives of 
volunteer social work, the following 


should be noted: 


In the personal development of the 
student, volunteer social work provides 
opportunities: 

to be of service without regard to personal 

interests 

to co-ordinate his college work with 

community life 

to learn how to use his skills and knowledge 

in a social situation 

to increase his personal effectiveness and to 

learn about himself through professional 
supervision and guidance 

to determine whether or not he likes to 

work with people 

to get life experience outside the confines 

of the campus or the usual contacts 
within his status group 


In the professional preparation of the 
student, volunteer social work provides 
opportunities: 

to understand the nature and contribution 

of group-work agencies 

to help formulate the organization and 

program of a social agency and see it 
put into practice 

to engage in a variety of situations involving 

the group activities of young people 

to learn skills in programing 
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to participate in social work with pro- 
fessional social workers—the group least 
motivated by the desire for personal 
aggrandizement 
In the development of the student as a 
member of the community, volunteer 
social work provides opportunities: 
to appreciate the nature and significance ot 
social problems 
to develop the practice of democratic as 
opposed to command leadership, so 
essential to good citizenship in the 
community 
to achieve some comprehension of the 
organization of social welfare in the 
community 


The college must play a key réle 
in developing these opportunities of 
social work for the student volunteer. 
If this field is to be open to all under- 
graduates, enough professional per- 
sonnel to handle the work adequately 
must be available. Prospective vol- 


unteers must be screened for skills, 
personality, and motivation. Pro- 


vision must be made for relating the 
work meaningfully to course areas. 
Volunteers should be oriented con- 
cerning the various social agencies in 
their community so that the choices 
they make will be made wisely and 
voluntarily. The agencies, likewise, 
must be provided with pertinent 
information about the objectives, 
capacities, and previous experience 
of the students who wish to take part 
in their work. The college must be 
prepared to offer guidance and evalua- 
tion to the student during his field 
experience, and must impress him 
with the vital importance of social 
work and with his responsibilities for 
performing it acceptably in terms of 
regularity and punctuality of attend- 
ance, attention to personal appear- 
ance, knowledge of his duties, willing 
acceptance of supervision, and a 
clear recognition of his own capa- 
bilities and limitations. 
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The social agency also has heavy 
responsibilities in this co-operative 
educational process. Beyond accept- 
ing the general responsibility for 
arranging and directing the work of 
student volunteers, it must make 
known to the college the person in 
charge of student placement, the 
number and type of available posi- 
tions, the requirements for these 
openings, and the number of agency 
workers who can supervise the vol- 
unteers. It is both meaningless and 
destructive to let untrained students 
loose in a group-work agency without 
adequate supervision. There is no sub- 
stitute for professional staff workers. 
Student volunteers cannot be looked 
upon merely as cheap labor substi- 
tutes. The agency must provide the 
college with sufficient background 
information to guide the student in 
making a wise choice. This should 
include community history, setting, 
facilities, personnel, activities, and 
philosophy of the agency. 

The student must be adequately 
oriented to the agency by the agency 
itself. This orientation should include 
a tour of the building in which the 
agency is housed, introduction to key 
personnel, an explanation of the rela- 
tionship of his phase of the program 
to the entire program of the agency, 
and details of the plans for his super- 
vision, including records, scheduled 
interviews and conferences, in-service 
training sessions, staff meetings, and 
evaluation procedures. The student 
must be given responsibilities on a 
progressive basis. He should begin 
as an observer, then upon signs of 
sufficient growth assume assistant 
leadership, and so on. 

The personal objectives of the 
college student must be given con- 

[Continued on page 394] 


Mayor problems of international 
organization will be reviewed and 
analyzed during this and the coming 
year in the periodical published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. International Con- 
ciliation, first issued forty-six years 
ago, has recently been expanded to 
permit a broader and more thorough 
analysis of the problems discussed. 


A\w assouute charter as a degree- 
granting four-year college has been 
given Roberts Wesleyan College by 
the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 
Roberts Wesleyan is the oldest school 
in the Free Methodist denomination. 


Now in its sixty-fifth year of pre- 
paring teachers of young children, 
Wheelock College is offering a new 
program of graduate courses for men 
and women, leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Education. 


Accorpine to a progress report 
issued by the Office of Education, 
entitled “The Progress of Public Edu- 
cation in the United States of Amer- 
ica, 19§2-$3,” approximately sixty 
thousand foreigners studied, taught, 
lectured, or did research in the United 
States in the academic year 1952-53. 
About half of them were students. 
Grants offered by the United Nations 
and Unesco fellowship programs, pri- 
vate foundations, and hundreds of 
colleges and universities and civic 
organizations played a prominent 
part in supporting this program. 


To wonor the former president of 
Harvard University, a group of alumni 
have started a James Bryant Conant 
Fund for the Graduate School of 
Education. The fund was established 
in recognition of Mr. Conant’s interest 
in the réle of education in a democracy 
and his particular concern for the 
welfare of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. The income 
from the fund will be available to the 
Dean for the general purposes of 
the School. 


Tue Educational Testing Service will 
offer its seventh series of research fel- 
lowships in psychometrics in 1954-55. 
Fellows will engage in part-time 
research in the general area of psycho- 
logical measurement and concurrently 
carry on a normal program of graduate 
studies leading to the Ph.D. at 
Princeton University. 

Two fellowships, each carrying a 
stipend of $2,500 a year and usually 
renewable, are available to men who 
are acceptable to the Graduate School 
of the University. Competence in 
mathematics and psychology is re- 
quired of applicants. The closing 
date for completing applications is 


January 15, 1954. 


Tue University of Wisconsin is one 
of the few institutions of higher 
education in this country which is 
prepared to act on short notice in the 
event of a civil-defense emergency. 
Acting on the theory that the Uni- 
versity community would probably 
be called upon to serve as a center for 
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housing, feeding, and medical service 
for evacuées, since the more heavily 
populated centers of industry would 
undoubtedly be the first bombing 
targets in an all-out war, the Uni- 
versity has set up the organization 
and procedures for making its facili- 
ties and personnel available to relieve 
human suffering and promote public 
safety. The general civil-defense plan 
is based on three possibilities in case 
of war: sabotage, operation of the 
university campus as a reception 
center for disaster evacuées from 
near-by areas, and as an area which 
itself has been bombed. All plans 
are made on the basis of co-operation 
with other civil-defense units in the 
state in mutual assistance. 


The Scientific Manpower Commis- 
sion, recently organized by eight 
major scientific societies, has opened 
its office in Washington, D. C., and 
embarked upon a broad program 
designed to assure the nation an 
adequate supply of scientists, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
Howard A. Meyerhoff, former admin- 
istrative secretary of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, who is president of the 
Commission. 


Pusuicty announced gifts and be- 
quests for philanthropy showed a 
moderate decline in the large urban 
areas for the first six months of 1953 
as compared with the same period in 
19§2, according to a study made by 
the John Price Jones Company, Inc., 
fund-raising and public-relations con- 
sultants. Total gifts were recorded 
as $220,206,093 in the first six months 
of 1953, as compared with $233,014,737 
in the same period in 1952. Total 
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bequests amounted to $27,773,058. 
In the first six months of 1952 they 
came to $36,244,293. 


A wew type of Ph.D. in Humanities 
is being offered by Stanford Uni- 
versity as the beginning of an eight- 
year venture supported by a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. Future college and 
university teachers with one year of 
advanced work toward the Ph.D. are 
qualified for the program. In two 
years they will receive intensive 
training in their special fields and in 
addition will take courses intended 
to familiarize them with the stream 
of Western thought as a whole. The 
objective of the program is to prepare 
the candidates not only as specialists 
but as well-rounded teachers in the 
liberal arts. A minimum of five 
fellowships of $2,000 each will be 
awarded annually. 


A sicniricant educational experi- 
ment was undertaken by the Cooper 
Union and its alumni association last 
summer when a group of engineers 
who graduated before the Second 
World War took part in a ten-day 
seminar held at Ringwood, New 
Jersey, whose purpose was to bring 
them up to date on postwar progress 
in chemistry, nuclear physics, elec- 
tronics, and other scientific fields. 
Lectures were given by the regular 
members of the faculty of the Cooper 
Union School of Engineering. 


The program of self-studies for 
liberal-arts colleges initiated a year 
ago by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education will be continued 
in 1954. Since the institutions will 
conduct their studies independently 
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of each other, a variety of approaches 
is expected. However, all plans for 
self-study must observe two require- 
ments: 

The ultimate concern of the study, 
even when specialized or primarily extra- 
curricular, must be clearly related to the 
program of liberal education in the whole 
institution [and] faculty participation in 
the planning, conduct, and disposition of 
each study should be of such a character 
and extent as to represent and engage the 
concerns of the entire faculty. It must 
carry with it the possibility of subsequent 
commitment on the part of the whole 
faculty to new undertakings which may 
emerge from the study. 


Nearly two dozen institutions are 
now conducting self-studies with the 
assistance of grants from the Fund, 
whose Board of Directors has appro- 
priated $300,000 to make it possible 
for a second group of institutions 
to take part in the program. Appli- 
cations must be submitted by Novem- 
ber 1, 1953. 


Iw every major country there is one 
newspaper which addresses itself to 
the élite—papers such as the London 


Times, the New York Times, and 
Izvestia. These newspapers are an 
important social institution in modern 
society. “‘The ‘Prestige Papers’: a 
Survey of Their Editorials,”! pub- 
lished last year by Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Hoover Institute, is an 
analysis of editorials in leading papers 
of great powers since 1890, together 
with studies of the lives of the 
editors. From this investigation the 
authors develop the relation of the 
newspapers to the élite governing 
classes, the impact of freedom or 


IIthiel de Sola Pool et a/. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1952. (Hoover Institute 
Studies, Series C: Symbols No. 2.) 
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controls upon the papers, and the 
ways in which what these papers say 
serves as an index of social change. 
As Bernard Berelson points out in 
the introduction of the book, such 
studies as this make an important 
contribution to 
the analysis of political ideologies and 
political trends. They verify the hypoth- 
eses of historians and political scientists 
by applying more rigorous methods to the 
same types of problems given impres- 
sionistic treatment earlier. . They 
develop quantitative measures for con- 
cepts previously used on a less formalistic 
basis. . And in the process of verifi- 
cation they qualify the large assumptions 
. made about the nature of political 
vocabularies over several countries and 
many years. 


The Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission of the City of New York 
announces that a competitive exami- 
nation will be held to fill vacancies 
in the position of examiner, board of 
education. Examiners hold key posi- 
tions in the New York City 
educational system. The Board of 
Examiners, consisting of eight exami- 
ners and the superintendent of schools, 
is charged, within broad limits, with 
recruiting teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators for the city educa- 
tional system. 

The position pays $14,300 a year. 
Among the duties it involves are 
holding examinations for licenses; 
preparing eligible lists for appoint- 
ments; determining the scove and 
form of tests to be used; preparation, 
conduct, supervision, and rating of 
tests; establishing standards of physi- 
cal fitness; reviewing petitions from 
candidates for re-rating; and directing 
the functions of a large administrative 
staff. 
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The minimum requirements for 
applicants are United States citizen- 
ship, graduation from an approved 
college or university and completion 
of 30 hours of graduate work, and 
five years of teaching or supervisory 
experience in public schools and 
three additional years of experience 
in a supervisory or administrative 
capacity. 

Applications must be filed not 
later than November 16, 1953. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from the Commission, 299 Broadway, 


New York 7. 


Aw portant addition to the 
collected papers and correspondence 
of Frank Norris, California novelist 
who wrote about social change in the 
West, was announced recently by the 
Bancroft Library, Berkeley campus 
of the University of California, a 
special branch of the University 
Library devoted to collecting his- 
torical and literary materials of the 
North American West. The collec- 
tion was presented by family heirs 
as a gift in memory of Janet Black, 
the novelist’s widow, who died in 1952. 


A pamputer entitled Serving Youth 
Is Education, by Harold Saxe Tuttle, 
tells the story of a six-year experiment 
in humanizing education at Lewis 
and Clark College, where four hundred 
students have served youth groups 
under a plan of supervised leadership 
training during that period of time. 
As the result of its experience, the 
College recommends that credit be 
given on a laboratory basis for 
participation in community-service 
projects, that no marks be assigried, 
that the project precede special train- 
ing in techniques, that the service 
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involve joint responsibility with some- 
one experienced in the program and 
acquainted with the members of the 
group, and that the project in which 
the student participates be one of 
his own choosing rather than one 
assigned by the director. 


Tue establishment of the Eugene 
Meyer Public Service Fund in the 
Department of Political Science has 
been announced by Provost Edgar S. 
Furniss of Yale University. Named 
for the chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Washington, D. C., 
Post, a Yale alumnus who has had an 
outstanding career in public service, 
the Fund—created by gifts over a 
long period of years—has been of 
major assistance in helping Yale 
University to build and maintain 
an outstanding department of political 
science. 


Foxtowine the adoption last sum- 
mer of a definite program by the 
Commission on the Education of 
Women, the American Council on 
Education has sponsored a study 
which will deal broadly with women 
as individuals and as general and 
special contributors to society. It 
will involve critical investigation of 
the extensive literature on the subject 
as well as of the emergent status of 
women as it is represented in different 
socioeconomic groups, stages in the 
life cycle, and levels of education. 
Inquiry will also be made into the 
differentials of child rearing and their 
effects on both sexes, and the influence 
of social change upon the lives of 
women. Some “laboratory”’ studies 
which promise to contribute new 
insights to the investigation have also 
been approved. 


-Editorial‘Comments - 


Chicago Modifies Its Baccalau- 
reate Program 

EW academic events have 
F caused more widespread com- 

ment than the announcement 
last spring that the University of 
Chicago was making a substantial 
modification in the “Chicago Plan” 
for the Bachelor’s degree. Under this 
plan, a student could be admitted to 
the College of the University after 
completing the tenth year of schooling 
and could receive the A.B. degree 
whenever he could pass the compre- 
hensive achievement examinations 
covering the curriculum. The Col- 
lege program was devoted entirely 
to general education and was essen- 
tially the same for all students. By 
1951-52, the average time spent in 
the College was three years; some 
students spent as little as one year 
and some as much as four years 
before receiving the degree. The 
student who did advanced work in 
the University enrolled in one of the 
four graduate divisions (Biological 
Sciences, Humanities, Physical Sci- 
ences, or Social Sciences) or in one of 
the professional schools. 

The most controversial feature of 
the Chicago Plan, admission to college 
after the tenth grade, was adopted in 
1942. It was only one in a series of 
developments over a long period that 
have made Chicago unique among 
American undergraduate institutions. 
These developments include pioneer- 
ing in the creation of courses adapted 
to the purposes of general education 
rather than to the needs of beginning 


specialists, stating requirements in 
terms of comprehensive achievement 
examinations rather than time served, 
use of placement tests as a means of 
acceleration, abolition of compulsory 
class attendance, emphasis on dis- 
cussion in small classes rather than 
lecturing, and subordination of text- 
books to source materials. 

It is somewhat ironical that the 
announcement of the modification of 
the program was made within a few 
months of the publication in this 
magazine of a study showing that 
graduates of the program did much 
better on the advanced tests of the 
Graduate Record Examination than 
did the persons majoring in the 
various fields on whom the tests were 
standardized.! 

The new plan provides for an 
undergraduate program which will 
normally require four years after 
graduation from high school. The 
entering student may elect to combine 
general with specialized education or 
to devote his undergraduate study 
entirely to general education. If he 
chooses the former, he will take the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Science, depending on his area of 
specialization, ‘‘administered and con- 
ferred jointly by the College and a 
Division.” In the latter case, he will 
take the A.B. degree administered 
by the College. 

The College will continue to admit 
qualified students who have com- 


1Bloom, Benjamin S., and Ward, F. Champion. 
“The Chicago Bachelor of Arts Degree after Ten 
Years,” Journat or Hicuer Epucation, XXIII 
(December, 1952), pp. 459-67. 
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pleted only two or three years of high 
school, but apparently it expects that 
most students will be high-school 
graduates. The other features of the 
present program—placement tests, 
comprehensive examinations, and so 
on—will be continued. “. .. The 
very able student may reduce the 
time required for the Bachelor’s 
degree by as much as a year to a 
year and a half.” For the student 
going on to advanced work, there 
will be a saving of time. “In the 
past, students entering the College 
after high-school graduation usually 
required six years of work for the Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees. Under 
the new program the time required 
will normally be five years.” The 
new program will be effective for all 
students entering in 1954; those 
entering in 1953 may choose between 
it and the former plan. 

The most significant feature of the 
change is the retreat from the extreme 
position that general and_ special 
education are separate and distinct, 
that one is the job of the under- 
graduate college and the other that 
of the graduate professional school, 
and that one must be completed (so 
far as formal schooling is concerned) 
before the other is begun. As we 
have said many times, this hypothesis 
is contrary to the facts of experience; 
hence the new Chicago program is a 
welcome change. 

Just how important the change will 
prove to be remains to be seen. It 
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is possible that the detailed plans 
developed by the College and the 
divisions for the combination of gen- 
eral and special education will provide 
nothing more than a_ mechanical 
joining of the two: two years, more 
or less, of general education, followed 
by a similar period of specialized 
study. It is to be hoped that, on 
the contrary, these plans will provide 
for a real integration of these two 
phases of education. If they do, 
Chicago again will have made a major 
contribution to the progress of under- 


graduate education in America. 
R. H. E. 


ISS LORD, the industrious 
M and efficient business man- 

ager of the JouRNAL oF 
HicuHer Epucartion, has resigned to 
return to her home in England. 
Miss Lord joined the staff of the 
Journal in September, 1930. During 
her first eight years of service she 
assisted Harold W. Cowley, at that 
time Associate Editor in charge of 
the business affairs of the JouRNAL. 
Since January, 1939, she has been 
Business Manager. Her associates 
on the staff of the Journat face a 
bleak future without her sound advice 
and cheerful common sense to aid 
them in solving the difficult business 
problems which confront them. She 
takes with her our best wishes for 
the enjoyment of her well-deserved 
leisure, including Easter in Italy and 
summer vacations in Switzerland. 


J.H.M. 


E 


An Interesting Study 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN ScuHo.ar: His 
CotteciaTe Oricins, by Robert H. 
Knapp and Joseph J. Greenbaum. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. XiV-+122 pp. $3.00. 

Working from the year 1946 as a base 
back of which they do not go, the authors 
have compiled a roster of younger Ameri- 
can scholars from the Ph.D’s, the winners 
of graduate-school fellowships, and the 
winners of certain governmental and 
private-agency awards. They have cho- 
sen for the roster the twenty-five graduate 
schools which grant three-quarters of the 
doctoral degrees won in this country, 
arguing convincingly that this is an 
adequate sample. They classify their 
scholars in the three fields of humanities, 
social sciences, and natural sciences. 
Then they examine their collegiate origins 


and compile an index figure which shows 
for each college, or college department, 
of a university, how many graduates 
out of every thousand became scholars 


according to definition. Certain statis- 
tical problems and refinements, notably 
those due to the presence of colleges 
with very small graduating classes, are 
carefully explained. Table IV on page 
16 gives the general results, first for all 
three fields, then separately for the 
humanists, the social scientists, and the 
scientists. Eight institutions appear on all 
three lists: Swarthmore, Reed, Chicago, 
Harvard, Oberlin, Antioch, Carleton, 
and Princeton. The highest score in all 
three fields combined is made by Swarth- 
more, which has 61.2 scholars of this 
younger generation for every 1,000 gradu- 
ates of the same years. There are 
fifty institutions on the list which have 
index numbers higher than 10 per 
thousand; obviously hundreds of Ameri- 
can colleges send only one or two gradu- 


ates per thousand into the career of 
science and learning. 

This book must be compared, as 
indeed the authors themselves compare 
it in their final chapter, with The Origins 
of American Scientists,’ by R. H. Knap 
and H.B. Goodrich. The earlier 
was limited to natural scientists, and 
was compiled for an earlier generation. 
Certain institutions stand high on the 
lists in each volume, notably Swarth- 
more, Reed, Oberlin, and Antioch. But 
though in the earlier volume the authors 
found that the “high-cost” eastern 
colleges had not been great recruiting 
grounds for scientists, and that on the 
whole these scientists came from the 
“grass-roots” colleges of Middle America, 
they now find that scholars of the post- 
war generation come also from many 
eastern institutions of high cost. They 
conclude that these eastern institutions 
have, notably since the war, found a 
student clientéle of more general intel- 
lectuality (page 97). There are many 
more details in this close-packed volume 
which will interest all concerned with 
higher education. 

The authors seem to feel that the 
relatively high concentration of potential 
scholars and scientists in some fifty 
institutions is a bad thing, and that 
somehow they should be spread more 
evenly through all our lads This 
conclusion is at least debatable. Granted 
that bright, bookish young men and 
women are a useful leaven in any college, 
“cgay that our American egalitarian 

las is against the recognition of differ- 
ences in intellectual gifts as a_ basis 
for special education, granted that we 
are in the midst of a great wave of 
general education, it would still seem 
a pity to scatter much more broadly 


1Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
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the bright boys and girls who seem to 
flock together at the fifty “distinguished” 
institutions these authors list. And 
surely we don’t need more intellectuals 
in proportion to the total population? 
Crane Brinton 
Harvard University 


Vulnerable 


THe Women or Greek Drama, dy 
Sherman Plato Young. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1953. 174 pp. 


$3.50. 

Mr. Young, Clytemnestra is “the 
original hatchet woman” (page 15); 
Tecmessa and Ajax “at every appearance 
exhibit evidence of conjugal bliss” (page 
46); Antigone, “toughened by bitter 
experience in her family life” (page 67), 
is not one to “gush copiously” (page 68); 
Deianeira must “rear the children with- 
out any considerable aid from the father” 
(page 74); Alcestis is “her husband’s best 
riend” (page 81); Medea is a woman 
“‘not parsimonious in her passions” (page 
92); Phaedra is “‘super-sexed” (page 94), 
a “victim to a hidden disease of the 


sexual apparatus” who nevertheless “has 


many splendid character references” 
(page 97), possibly because “‘she is no 
rayed hag” (page 98). In the Trojan 
Women Andromache is a “bijou” (page 
105), while Helen “‘suppliantly throws her 
charm at” Menelaus 109). Hermi- 
one in the Andromache “does not go all 
out in her desire to die” (page 116). 
Megara in the Hercules Furens is a 
“devoted wife to an itinerant hero,” 
“a competent manager,” and “a woman 
of tender cultivated emotions” who 
“creates a good family spirit” (pages 
125-28). The Tauric Iphigenia does 
“fancy-work” (page 136), and is “never 
at ease sacrificing hapless strangers” (page 
137). Creusa in the Jon “sounds like a 
news story out of our daily papers” (page 
143). And she is not alone (cf. pages 20, 
89, 100). She “keeps Ion on the pedestal 
of her heart” and “brings Greek drama 
up to date with the twentieth century” 
(page 145). Lysistrata is “the most sensa- 
tional strike organizer in literary history” 
(page 153). She has “felt all the pulsing 
sensations of biological drives” (page 
159), and is consequently “‘the first real 
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sex expert in drama”’ (idid.), and a “‘first- 
rate entertainer and prophetess” (page 
161) to boot. 

Mr. Young does not conceive it to be 
his province to develop any theory of 
interpretation (pages 147, 169, 180), but 
he considers the chariot race in Sophocles’ 
Electra (which is in fact a lying tale) to 
be “a classic of sports reporting” (page 
29). The messenger speech in the Persae 
is “a first rate piece of war reporting” 
(page 39), though the play as a whole 
“does not register a very high score” 
(page 38). The Athenian audience was 
“closely akin to fans at a modern World 
Series,” and “perfected the equivalent of 
the bronx cheer” (page 172). 

The prosecution rests. 

Paut MacKenprick 
University of Wisconsin 


Stimulating Discussion 

HicHer Epucation Is Serious Business, 
by Harry L. Wells. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1953. xili+237 pp. 


$3.50. 

In this book Harry L. Wells, vice- 
president and business manager of North- 
western University, challenges the tradi- 
tional and entrenched practices of our 
present institutions of higher education 
and proposes a major innovation in 
educational approach. His criticism of 
present practices is summarized in these 
words: 


We have failed to build a program for 
higher education which awakens a real desire 
to learn, and the failure is due to the fact 
that we have never placed the individual’s 
preparation for adult living at the core of our 
philosophy. We still promote mob training 
in a competitive atmosphere of grades under 
a lecture system which strongly favors the 
students with retentive memories (page 219). 


The author prophesies that 


emphasis in the future will be one in which 
the student is placed on his own just as far 
as is practical. He will be given outlines 
which indicate what he should learn from a 
course . . . in examinations he will be tested 
for far more than just knowledge—for 
imagination, ingenuity, inventiveness, judg- 
ment, analytical ability, memory, expression, 
and ability to write (page 224). 
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He proposes that the classroom lecture 
as a means of conveying information to 
the student be replaced by what he calls 
“scheduled study,” and suggests that 
“from the day a freshman enrolls in 
college until he graduates the emphasis 
in his training should be to encourage 
self-study, self-discipline, and community 
participation” (page 228). 

Drawing on his long experience in both 
industrial and university business manage- 
ment, Mr. Wells states that in higher 
education the wastes in time, space, and 
money are indefensible. Part V of the 
book includes five chapters dealing with 
the following key subjects concerning 
university business management: budget 
preparation and control, cost control, 
standards for utilization of space, educa- 
tional property control, and perpetuity 
investments. In the author’s words, 
“Orderly budgeting, cost control, space 
control, sound maintenance, and wise 
investment of funds are the basis for 
effective business management in institu- 
tions of higher learning” (page 215). 

Part II of the book, entitled “‘Business- 
men and Educational Administration,” 
includes discussions of the beneficial 
influence exerted on the educational pro- 
gram by businessmen, especially through 
the trustee system. Part III deals with 
the general subject, “What Are We 
Doing to Students?” The chapters in 
this section of the book, including titles 
such as “Delaying Their Maturity,” 
“Sorting Them by Grades,” “Treating 
Lightly Their Extracurricular Activities,” 


and “Graduating Them as Bachelors of 


Disintegrated Philosophy,” establish the 
basis of the author’s criticism of the 
present practices in higher education 
and of the “Prophecy and Proposal” 
resented in Part VI. “Personnel Prob- 
toe in Educational Nonprofit Endeavor,” 
discussed in Part IV, introduces some 
interesting facts and opinions on com- 
pensation, tenure, and academic freedom. 

Undoubtedly many readers will dis- 
agree with Mr. Wells’s analysis of the 
present defects in American institutions 
of higher education and will challenge 
both the need for and the desirability 
of making any substantial changes in 
present practices. Nevertheless, no 
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educator or friend of higher education 
can ignore the fact that the rapid increase 
in the costs of education is arousing 
critical attention in the,public mind and 
is demanding evidence 1n specific terms 
that full value is received for every 
dollar expended. The burden of proof 
is on the educators and the educational 
administrators. Mr. Wells has presented 


a stimulating outline of the problem 
and has offered some interesting ideas 
on a possible solution. 
A. W. PETERSON 
University of Wisconsin 


An Oversimplification 
Campus Gops on TRIAL, by Chad Walsh. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1953. 

xiV+138 pp. $2.50. 

It was necessary for at least one 
college English instructor to read to the 
end of Appendix A of this volume before 
discovering the clue to the book’s trivial 
and provincial treatment of the question 
of religion (or Christianity) and higher 
education. From the very beginning, the 
reader is annoyed by an oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem, reflected in a 
mannered style characterized by short, 
staccato sentences and analogies of very 
limited depth or pertinence. One con- 
trasts the thinness of the material here 
quoted from students with the variety, 
percipience, and illumined quality of 
the comments he is accustomed to 
hearing from his own students; and he 
wonders how undergraduates in the 
colleges of the same country could differ 
so radically. The answer lies in Mr. 
Walsh’s statement that the material 
was collected from students in his Eng- 
lish classes who were “allowed to choose 
between two subjects: ‘Why I Hesitate 
to Be a Christian’ and ‘Why Some of 
My Friends Hesitate to Be Christians’” 
(page 133). It is no wonder that, pre- 
sented with such a choice, the students 
replied with statements which have all 
the excitement and vibrancy of themes 
on the subject, “What I Did in My 
Summer Vacation.” 

The book itself, which takes these 
replies as its nucleus, consists of the 
indictment and conviction of several 
straw “‘gods of the campus” which seem 
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to have been invented for this purpose— 
materialism, Communism, scientism, 
skepticism, libertinism, and so on. Any 
similarity between all this and what 
really goes on in the mind of the intel- 
ligent American undergraduate who is 
fighting his way through to the kind of 
religion which will make the richest use 
of all the intellectual stores which are 
being opened up to him is purely coin- 
cidental—if indeed it exists at all. 

One finds it difficult to imagine the 
kind of audience for which this book is 
written—unless it be for worried Protes- 
tant parents who want to be reassured 
that sending their children to college 
need not dangerous or for those 
whose profession it is to indoctrinate such 
students with one or another of the 
varieties of Protestantism. Certainly it 
would insult the intelligence of the most 
promising type of student—the one 
whose chief spiritual problems the author 
never comes in sight of, for all his 
posturing—to bring this rather flimsy 
‘defense” of Christianity within the 


range of what he considers the student's 


understanding. 

The Img of world in — we are 
supposedly preparing our students to 
is not “ they can afford 
to concentrate upon the forces which 
divide men, as Mr. Walsh does when he 
harps on the unique character of the 
Hebrews and the Christians. History 
has shown us abundant examples of the 
tragedy of such exclusiveness. Again, 
when he emphasizes what he calls the 
materialistic quality of Judaism and 
Christianity in order to show their 
superiority to such “really spiritual” 
religions as Hinduism and Buddhism 
(page 82), he is displaying not only 
semantic confusion 9 intellectual arro- 
gance, but is weakening the case of the 
very Christianity he sets out to uphold. 
Certainly it would seem that what the 
Judaeo-Christian world needs (and even 
more the Middle-Western Protestant 
world for which the author seems to write) 
is to be shown the large areas of coin- 
cidence among the world’s religions in 
order to gain the kind of prespective 
in which it will be possible to discover 
what each can contribute to the student’s 
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spiritual development and from a survey 
of which the solid values of Christianity 
will begin to emerge as they never can 
if hedged about with this kind of fearful 
and frenzied apologetics. 
ARGARET L. WILEY 
Brooklyn College 


A Composite of Papers 

THE ManaGeMeEnt or Universities, by 
Samuel P. Capen. Buffalo, New York: 
Council of ie University of Buffalo, 
1952. xiit+287 pp. $4.75. 

Although this book com- 
pletely fulfill the promise of its title, it 
is a remarkably effective reflection of the 
liberal and penetrating reactions of 
Chancellor Capen to numerous aspects 
of university administration. It is in a 
way a pity that he did not choose to 
make a formulation that would have 
been somewhat more systematic and 
comprehensive since the wealth of his 
knowledge and the sensitiveness of his 
perception could at once be uncanny and 
practically helpful to the discerning 
reader. 

Actually, this book is a composite of 
a variety of papers and addresses over a 
period of years, somewhat integrated to 
give attention to problems of trustees, 
of administrators, of teachers, of curri- 
cular issues, and of professional education. 
The author moves with a superb ease 
and sureness of touch in every area 
that he considers; nor is there any 
timidity or ambiguity in any of the 
stands he takes. His discussion, for 
example, of the policies of the American 
Association of University Professors is 
as courageous as it is penetrating. His 
ideas about the general nature and 
curricular organization of higher educa- 
tion are prophetic of trends now gaining 
wider recognition. It is remarkable to 
see the accuracy and the illumination 
with which this extraordinary variety of 
themes is treated. 

The discussion, for example, of gradu- 
ate study and the training of college 
teachers is in line with the most advanced 
thought of today although his formula- 
tion was made fifteen years ago. 

Another significant asset of his treat- 
ment of his diverse themes is the con- 
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sistency of his democratic point of view, 
to which so many long-time admin- 
istrators become insensitive. It is to be 
hoped that this book will enjoy a wide 
reading among the several audiences 
addressed, namely trustees, university 
administrators, professional-school heads, 
and members of faculties. Experience, 
sanity, good will, and common sense com- 
bine to make this volume an outstanding 
contribution. 

Orpway TEAD 

Board of Higher Education, 
New York City 


Occupational Hazards of the 
Teacher of Philosophy 


LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR 


[Continued from page 356) 
time in each other’s company, the 


time to be spent by the student 
either in reading or in pursuing a line 


of thought suggested by the book. 
Another attempted solution is to 
assign readings in books that do not 
present a profound analysis of a 
problem but tend to stimulate the 
student’s thinking by giving a partial, 
one-sided, and provocative interpreta- 


tion. Certain literary works fit this 
réle especially well; for instance, 
Mark Twain’s Mysterious Stranger 
and Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World. 

And so I come to the end of my 
paper. I have said many obvious 
things, for which I apologize, and 
several controversial things, for which 
I do not apologize at all. I may have 
tied some firecrackers to a few per- 
sons’ tails, including my own, for 
which I can offer nothing but a subdued 
chuckle, and I hope I have left my 
readers with two real problems, which 
constitute the apologia pro mea scrip- 
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tione. These are: how to be profes- 
sional philosophers without stultifying 
our own philosophic integrity, and 
how to train students to think and to 
learn without letting either of these 
activities interfere with the other. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 7] 


Academic Freedom: a Long 
View 
E. D. DURYEA, JR. 


[Continued from page 348] 
decision by majority vote, right to 
open trial, and the other freedoms 
of the Constitution. As Karl Mann- 
heim emphasized, the democratic 
method provides a focal point for 
stability to a society allowing diver- 
gent views. “Tolerance of deviations 
is only possible,” he wrote, “if all 
those who wish to be different accept 
the democratic method as the core of 
their moral code, as their own reality 
level.”* Mannheim’s point makes 
clear the distinct difference between 
the advocacy of a totalitarian doc- 
trine aimed at undermining democratic 
methods of freedom and the criticism 
of existing conditions to improve 
society. This distinction needs public 
clarification along with the more 
traditional emphasis on the impor- 
tance of education in a democratic 
society. 

The task of making these very 
academic factors clear to the public 
at large and even to business and 
political leaders presents a challenge 
almost overwhelming at times. Yet 
a faith in the ability of people to 
understand, which after all is implicit 
in a belief in democracy, necessitates 


8Freedom, Power, and Democratic Planning. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. p. 141. 
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a wholehearted attempt. As edu- 
cators, as scholars, and as citizens, 
we have a responsibility to make 
clear the contributions colleges and 
universities make to the welfare of 
society. [Vol. XXIV, No. 7] 


Twentieth-Century Mark 
Hopkinsism 
ROY P. FAIRFIELD 
[Continued from page 
fellow students. A psychology major 
with a philosophical bent developed 
an “idea chart” to make graphic the 
evolution of epistemological thought 
from religious dualism to epiphenome- 
nalism. Finally, during examinations 
last June three imaginative and dili- 
gent Juniors produced a two-hour 
radio program over the campus sta- 
tion to review the course through 


the medium of drama, skillfully inter- 
weaving humor and solemnity as they 
impersonated the great men con- 
sidered during the semester. 

In short, although Mark Hopkins 
is dead, his spirit lingers on in every 
context which brings the minds of 


students and teachers into closer 
proximity. Such a program of volun- 
tary effort can go far to develop 
critical-minded and _ imaginatively 
alert citizens. Such activity can be 
fitted well within the framework 
of general-education courses to make 
them more meaningful. True, any 
individual-focused plan to help the 
student realize his potentiality will 
cost the professor time and energy. 
But, if “worth his salt,” he too will 
grow with his students intellectually 
and experience that satisfaction re- 
sulting from the process of mutual 
growth—a worth-while ideal in higher 
education. [Vol. XXIV, No. 7] 
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The Student-V olunteer 
Social Worker 
[Continued from page 382] 

sideration. He cannot be expected 
to take on responsibilities which will 
interfere with his basic college pro- 
gram, but he should be prepared to 
assume his voluntary assignment for 
at least a full school year. Rapid 
turnover makes the administrative 
job too costly for both the agency 
and the college. 

What are the results of this type of 
activity? When the student works 
with a group of underprivileged chil- 
dren he realizes that his own status 
contacts have been too narrow to 
give him a true understanding of 
society. When he sees a group plan 
the activities that will affect its 
members, he sees put into practice 
the precept “‘Let each who is affected 
by a decision have a voice in making 
that decision.” This is real demo- 
cratic action. When the student 
volunteer sees young people look up 
to him with love and admiration, he 
gains a realization that he is pro- 
viding something for children which 
is their very birthright. When he 
recognizes that his own efforts have 
helped a child realize his potentialities 
for growing into a warm, outgoing 
personality, he feels that he has 
participated in a creative social act. 
In the workaday world the feeling of 
creativeness is too seldom experi- 
enced. When it comes as the result 
of helping others, it is an even rarer 
commodity. The intense satisfaction 
which it brings is readily translated 
into lasting attitudes of altruism and 
moral integrity. It is the beginning 
of value judgments based upon the 
pre-eminence of social good. In the 
last analysis this is the only defense 
against corruption. 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Hard Times for the Intellectuals,” by 
Daniel Bell, New Republic, August 17, 
1953. 

American intellectuals are confronted 
for the first time in our history with 
mass unemployment. The discontinua- 
tion of wartime agencies is partly to 
blame, but drastic budget-cutting has 
taken the greatest toll. The number of 
unemployed intellectuals is not of great 
statistical importance economically. How- 
ever, more than economics is at stake. 
It is the critical sociological importance 
of this group that must be taken into 
account. These unemployed are a group 
comprising economists, political analysts, 
sociologists, historians, and psychologists, 
together with those who perform various 
special administrative tasks. Where will 
these intellectuals go? 

The colleges cannot assimilate them. 
Private foundations cannot absorb them. 
Civil-rights groups are “now in budget 
straits.”’ Even the trade unions are not 
taking back into their fold the hundreds 
of intellectuals who have outgrown their 
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former jobs. Business, the only other 
field of employment open, is not inter- 
ested in the jobless intellectual (“How 
many Russian area specialists can Wall 
Street firms employ?”’). Economists with 
government experience are suspect. Cor- 
porations and trade associations distrust 
them because they are “too liberal” 
and not as compliant as the younger 
college group. 

The particular tragedy of this group 
of men in the twenty-eight to thirty- 
eight age range, with growing children 
and a down payment on a home, is that 
as a class they were created in response 
to the demands of government. They 
are so highly specialized (“on such prob- 
lems as the structure of the Viet Nam 
Communist movement,” for example, or 
the “setting up of consumer price 
indices”) that easy transfer to other 
employment is out of the question. 

A more profound problem than “ politi- 
cal exclusion of the intellectual from the 
social order” is also to be reckoned with, 
and that is the “sudden disruption of 
stable expectations, the destruction of a 
sense of career, the threat of intellectual 
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unemployment to the ‘rationalization 
of man’!” 

These are present dangers. Perhaps 
even more ominous, according to Mr. 
Bell, who is a writer and lecturer in 
sociology at Columbia University, is the 
prospect of a future “proletariat with an 
A.B. degree,” as the result of over- 
production of technical intellectuals. 

No democratic government can assume 
the final responsibility for employing 
a large body of intellectuals, but, writes 
Mr. Bell, it can 


seek to mitigate the effects of erratic swings 
in demand. . . . A little reflection on the part 
of the Eisenhower Administration would show 
that the $250 million saved in salaries by 
firing 50,000 intellectuals does not make up 
for the public loss of gifted and important 
skills and the blasting of many valuable 
careers. 


In its zeal for reducing the cost of 
government, the present administration 
needs to remember that the results of 
social policy must be measured 


not in terms of the traditional and narrow 
criteria of economy and efficiency, but by the 
criteria of a social balance. A free society 
is not a formless anarchic one. Certain plan- 
ning is necessary to insure freedoms, certain 
guidance needed to provide a set of stable 
expectations not only for the dollar but for 
the American family. 


“University T V: ‘A Public Nuisance,’ ” 
by Richard S. Lewis, New Republic, 
August 17, 1953. 

All who are directly or indirectly 
interested in educational TV should read 
this exposé written by a member of the 
Chicago Sun Times. So should anyone 
else who is still not convinced that the 
threat of subversion is put to diverse and 
devious uses as a smokescreen for selfish 
interest. Mr. Lewis gives an account of 
the first attempt to suppress educational 
television by law which took place recently 
in the Illinois legislature. The attempt 
failed “but not before it came into focus 
as a test pattern in the mounting effort 
by commercial broad- 
casters to elbow the educators out of the 
spectrum—especially in the lucrative 
very-high-frequency range.” 

Most enlightening and not a little 
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sinister is the story of how. the blackout 
bill introduced by representatives of 
special interests was railroaded through 
Illinois house executive committee 
“by one of the oldest tricks in legislative 
history,” and of how throughout the 
campaign for its passage “ran a notion 
that education had somehow become 
subversion when applied to television.” 
The analysis of the reasons the bill failed 
is of special significance. 

For the time being the threat of the 
blackout is ended, but “educators are 
not sure the victory was decisive.” 


Books Received but Not Reviewed 


BorpMan, W.; Dovectas, Hart R.; 
AND Bent, Rupyarp K. Democratic Super- 
vision in Secondary Schools. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1953. xiv+557 pp. 
$5.00. 

Bowers, Henry. Research in the Training of 
Teachers. Toronto, Ontario: J. M. Dent 
and Sons and the Macmillan Company of 
Canada, 1952. viiit+167 pp. $1.90. 

Counts, Georce S. Education and Ameri- 
can Civilization. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952. xvi+ 
491 pp. $3.75. 
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A repaged cloth edition of 
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Special July, 1953, Issue 
Containing the addresses delivered at the 


1951 annual conference of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago. 
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INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
in the AMERICAN COLLEGE 


By B. SmILey 


In this study an integrated and comprehensive rationale for curriculum 
planning and intergroup education in liberal-arts colleges is developed. 
The author analyzes data on existing conceptions, policies, and practices in 
intergroup education in selected liberal-arts colleges, evaluates the proposals 
and provisions reported, and recommends guiding principles for curriculum 
planning. 

Especially worth while to college program planners is the author’s 
appraisal of the three major approaches to intergroup education as a part 
of college general education. 210 pp. Cloth, $4.25. 
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stocks. 
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The Conflict in Education 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, Former Chancellor, University of Chicago. 


With his characteristic vigor and critical forthrightness, the most con- 
troversial critic of American education here brilliantly challenges the 
prevailing philosophy and practice of higher education and presents 
an eloquent statement of his own position. $2.00 


The Changing Humanities 
AN APPRAISAL OF OLD VALUES AND NEW USES 


By DAVID H. STEVENS, Former Director for the Humanities, The 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


A lifelong scholar in the humanities brilliantly demonstrates their 
indispensable value within the college curriculum for conserving the 
liberal tradition, and offers a helpful statement of the possibilities of a 
proper balance of studies among the several humanities. $4.00 


Philanthropy’s Role in Civilization 
ITS CONTRIBUTION TO HUMAN FREEDOM 


i 
By ARNAUD C. MARTS, President, Marts & Lundy, Inc. 


An eloquent plea for the continuance of private philanthropy, this is 
a methods book for all concerned with fund-raising for institutions. 
“A needed and useful guide to our understanding of voluntary philan- 
thropy as an important element in the American way of life.’’—From 


the Foreword by DR. KARL T. COMPTON. $3.00 
At your bookstore or from 


49 East 33d St. HARPER BROTHERS New vork 16, n.v. 


